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Cutabanana! 


Try these wholesome, easy new banana desserts! 


Delicious desserts can add sound nourishment as well as 
pleasure to a meal. Add a banana, for instance, and you’re 
adding mellow flavor—plus a well-rounded supply of vita- 
mins and minerals. Why not feature one of these —e 
banana dessert recipes in a lesson soon? 

PIQUANT PARFAIT 


1 egg, separated \% cup sugar 
2 tbsp. lemon juice 44 tsp. ground mace 
Grated.rind of 1 lemon 2 ripe bananas 
3 cups whipped topping made from non-fat milk solids 
(See package directions) 
Beat egg yolk, lemon juice and rind together. Mix in half of sugar. 
Cook over low heat till thick (3 to 4 min.), stirring constantly. Add 
mace. Cool. Beat egg white to soft peaks; add remaining sugar; beat 
to stiff peaks. Fold egg white, then whipped topping into cooled 
mixture. Fill dessert glasses with alternate layers of mixture and 
sliced bananas. Garnish with banana slices and dash of mace. Chill, 
serve same day. (8 servings) 
BANANA MERINGUE TARTS 


3 ripe bananas, sliced 6 meringue shells 
4% cup sliced strawberries 
Fill each meringue shell with banana and strawberry slices. 


Colbie fou! High! 


*Calorie low! Only 88 colories 
in @ medium banonc, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Fruits as a class ore 
low in calories, ond banonos 
ere particularly low-calorie 
food becouse they may be 
eaten straight from the pee! 
with no high-calorie extros. 


UNITED 
FRUIT 
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Get a warm feeling in your middle—in minutes! 


If you miss out on a good breakfast because you HOT RALSTON JIFFY BREAKFAST 
think you haven’t got time, here’s a great menu. (5 minutes) 

It’s the Hot Ralston Jiffy Breakfast. Gets you off 1. Put water on to boil (the 

to a steamin’ start—the maximum in nutrition, Instant Ralston box tells you 

in the minimum of minutes. Keeps your fettle how much). 2. Set table. 


finer the whole morning through! 3. 
Remember, Hot Ralston is packed with whole- {gn (Directions on the box.) 


wheat vitamins, whole-wheat protein, and a 5 Pour milk. 6. Put toast in 
hearty, husky whole-wheat flavor. It’s the power- _ toaster. 7. Sit down. 8. Have 
packing cereal from Checkerboard Square. at it. 


Ralston Purina Company, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Tide Washday Notes +27 Ee 


“Wash and Wear” dresses stay fresher 


with automatic-washing care 


This season we ean look forward to many more dresses which will 
require only minimum care—tweedy cottons resembling wool; 
soft resin-treated cottons resembling silk; Acrilant and Orlont 
knits, and wonderful blends or combinations of synthetic and 
natural fibers. Whatever the fabric, whether dark transition cot- (li 
tons or delicate prints, the same general rules for care apply. 


Pre-washing Care. Sort carefully! Dark-colored or —_ water using a good all-purpose 
bright-colored garments should be washed with simi- _ sudsing detergent like Tide. 
lar items; they should not be washed with white or Lightly soiled garments can 
light-colored clothes or with “linty” items such as be washed with more gentle 
cotton flannels, chenilles, towels or linens. methods than heavily soiled 
Check colorfastness. For fabrics, squeeze a portion | ones, thus preserving them 
of fabric in warm water. If there is any bleeding, wash longer. Use Fine Fabric cycle, 
garment separately. For trimmings, bindings, facings | °F reduce washing time to 2 
and linings—press between folds of a clean, damp 4 minutes and the final spin to 1 to 2 minutes. (It 
white cloth. Garments with non-detachable, non- _#8 important to keep the washing time short to mini- 
colorfast trim should be dry-cleaned. mize fraying of unfinished seams and to preserve 


Empty and brush out pockets, cuffs,to prevent un- 

trimmings, and close zippers. Drying Care. Dry in your automatic dryer according 

Pre-treat heavily soiled areas _ to dryer manufacturer's instructions—or hang to drip- 

by wetting garment, sprinkling _ dry on a non-metallic hanger. Straighten seams, fac- 

with Tide and rubbing between _ings, collars, and cuffs by “finger pressing.” (Drip-dry- 

hands or brushing with a mod- ing may be necessary, if the dress has a pleated skirt.) 


erately soft brush. Always remove garments from the dryer just as soon 
Washing Care. Protect the life as they are dry. Hang immediately, again smoothing 
of your “Wash and Wear” dresses _ and shaping collars, cuffs, etc., to lessen or eliminate 
with frequent washings in warm __ need for ironing. 
‘Registered trade-marks: Acrilan—Chemstrand’s Registered Trade-mark for its acrylic 
fiber. Orlon—Du Pont Company's Registered Trade-mark for its acrylic fiber. 


Tide Guide for “Wash and Wear” Dresses 
Top-Loading Automatic or Wringer Washers 


Amount of Detergent 


Wash 
Temp. 


Cold 4-6 mins. Reduce to | As a general rule, start 
1-2 mins. with 14% cups of a sudsing 
or eliminate | detergent like Tide. For 
heavily soiled items or in 
100-110° F. hard water, use more. 


*Use ‘Wash and Wear” cycle if available. **Use slow speed agitation if available. ***Use slow speed spin if available. 


in each of their new top-lcading machines. 


Tide is perfect for modern washing methods. That's why the makers of 25 automatics pack New Tide : 


“ GET THIS COMPLETE “WASH AND WEAR” SERIES 5 


#19 General Automatic-Washer Care for “Wash and Wear” Tate the te of Tide 
#20 Automatic-Washer Care for White Nylons day Notes. Clip it for reference. For reprints of 
#21 Automatic-Washer Care for Dresses complete ‘Wash and Wear’’ series (and previous 
#22 Automatic-Washer Care for Housecoats and Dusters Washday Notes) punched for standard note- 


#23 Automatic-Washer Care for Women’s Suits & Gamble, Dept. U, 
#24 Automatic.Washer Care for Playclothes and Sportsclothes ™ ‘o 
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“Wash and Wear” 
“Wash and Wear" 
a 4 A Product of | 
ee Procter & Gamble 
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CEREAL 
BREAKFAST 


this moderately low-fat 
breakfast is a well-balanced meal 


When a moderate reduction of the fat calories is to be ©The lowa Medical College Breakfast Studies demon- 
recommended in the morning meal, the basic cereal and strated that this basic cereal and milk breakfast, contri- 
milk breakfast merits your consideration because it is _ buting about 20 gm. high quality protein, provided quick 
moderately low fat and contributes well-balanced nour- and lasting energy during the early and late morning 
ishment as shown in the table below. hours and maintained mental and physical efficiency. 


basic cereal ve 
Nutritive value of 


breakfast pattern basic cereal breakfast pattern 
Orange juice, fresh, % cup, CALORIES.......... 502 VITAMIN A.......... 600 I.U. 
Cereal, dry weight, 1 oz., PROTEIN............ 20.5gm. THIAMINE.......... 0.46 mg. 
6gm. RIBOFLAVIN........ 0.80 
with whole milk, % cup, and sugar, 1 tsp., 3.0 
Bread, white, 2 slices, with butter, 1 tsp., CALCIUM.......... 0.532 gm. ASCORBIC ACID.... 65.5 mg. 


Milk, nonfat (skim), 1 cup, es 2.7mg. CHOLESTEROL...... 32.9 mg. 


black coffee 


Note: To further reduce fat and cholesterol use skim milk on cereal which reduces Fat Total 
to 7.0 gm. and Cholesterol Total to 16.8 mg. Preserves or honey as spread further reduces 
Fat and Cholesterol. 


Bowes, A. deP., and Church, C. F.: Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 8th ed. Philadelphia: A. deP. Bowes, 1956. 
Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956. 
Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: ‘ood Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957. 

Cereal Institute, Ine.: at Cereal Institute, Inc., 1957. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


| 
| 
| 
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j 
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the Sponsor —The Army Medical Service, whose mission is to provide the finest 
care available for the Army's sick and wounded personnel. Army 
dietitians make a distinguished contribution to the Service by administering all phases of 
the Food Service Divisions in Army hospitals in this country and overseas. 


the NOMAS $ —First, an AMSC-sponsored Student Dietitian Program, giving 
financial assistance to outstanding students majoring in Foods and 
Nutrition or Institution Management. You enlist in the Women's Army Corps Reserve, 
and remain in your school to complete your educational requirements, receiving in excess 


of $200 per month. At the time of graduation you are commissioned in the AMSC 
to take part in Dietetic internship. 


Second, an AMSC-sponsored Dietetic Internship, enabling you to qualify as a hospital 
dietitian without financial worry. Approved by the American Dietetic Association, this 
12-month internship gives you experience in both the administrative and therapeutic phases 
of dietetics. The internship is conducted at Walter Reed Army Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
and Brooke Army Hospital, San Antonio, Texas. Upon entering the program you will be 
commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the AMSC, Army Reserve, and will receive $222.30 per 
month plus $47.88 monthly subsistence and quarters, and will enjoy the rank and prestige 
of an Army officer. After completing your internship, you will be assigned as a staff member 
in an Army hospital, working with other officers in an outstanding professional career. 


the. Qualifications —For the Student Dietitian Program, you must have 


completed either your sophomore or junior year, majoring 
in Foods and Nutrition or Institution Management. For the Dietetic Internship, you 
must have a bachelor’s degree, with a major in Foods and Nutrition or in Institution 
Management, from an accredited college or university. 


JHE-11-58 
THE SURGEON GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Convenience foods can be so festive! 


TUDENTS sometimes get the idea that con- 

venience foods aren’t very exciting. But, 
you know, the finest convenience foods are 
those that can be used in all kinds of festive 
ways. For instance, baked ham can be glazed 
with luscious Log Cabin Syrup, or a Christ- 
mas-y"Nesselrode Pie made with Jell-O Lemon 
Chiffon Pie Filling and candied fruit. 


They need your advice 
Help your students choose the right kind of 
convenience foods. Remind them that it’s al- 
ways wise to buy the weli-known brands, like 
the ones from General Foods. 


The aim of General Foods Kitchens 


General Foods Kitchens are staffed by home 
economists like yourself. Their aim is to make 
all General Foods products a pleasure to fix, 
to serve and to eat. And, whenever they can, 
they like to help you with your job of training 
the homemakers of the future. 

Below are two simple Christmas cookie 
recipes that your students will enjoy fixing 
and eating. ; 


IDEA! Christmas goodies without cooking! 


FRUIT SQUARES a BUTTERSCOTCH BONBONS \ 


y 3 cups Post 40% Bran Flakes « 11 3/4, cup Baker’s Semi-Sweet Choco- 
* cups chopped raisins + 34 cup each late Chips « 1 package Jell-O But- 
chopped figs and dates «1 cup chopped terscotch Instant Pudding « 4 cup 


walnuts « 34 cup sweetened condensed , chopped nuts « 14 cup each peanut 
milk « 1 tablespoon each honey and 
butter and light cream. 


Combine ingredients. Press into 9 x 9-inch pan. Cut in small Melt chocolate in top of double boiler over hot water. Cool. 
squares, balls, or finger shapes. Sprinkle with Baker’s Angel Combine remaining ingredients. Mix; roll into 1-inch balls. 
Flake Coconut. Put on platter to dry for several hours. Makes Dip balls in slightly cooled chocolate; lift out with fork, 
about five dozen pieces. place on rack. Chill until firm. Makes 114 dozen, 


GENERAL FOODS KITCHENS 


are sure you'll enjoy all their fine products including: 
Jell-O Gelatin Desserts, Post Cereals, Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
KITCHENS 


ie 
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So New! So Quick! So Easy! 


OVEN-FRIED CHICKEN 


the most delicious fried chicken you ever ate... 


SECRET OF ITS SPECIAL GoopNness. MAZOLA® pure 
Corn Oil, the only leading oil pressed exclusively 


from the heart of golden corn! 


3 1/2 Ibs. frying chicken, Art 


cut-up below. 

1/2 cup flour 

2 teaspoons salt | THE 

1/4 teaspoon pepper | BASIC 

1 teaspoon paprika il 
1/2 cup MAZOLA Corn Oil 


Heat MAZOLA in baking pan* in hot oven 
(400°F) about 10 minutes. Meanwhile, combine 
dry ingredients. Roll chicken pieces in flour mix- 
ture until well coated. Put into hot MAZOLA, 
skin-side down. Bake, uncovered, 30 minutes; 
turn chicken, bake 30 minutes longer, or until 
well browned. Makes enough for 4 servings. 


Jane Ashley, Dent. N-11 
Box 1670, Church Street Post Office 
New York 46, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “The Basic Art of Frying.” 


*Large enough so chicken pieces will lie flat in pan. 


NOTE: For a much browner fried chicken, combine the 
paprika with 3 cup fine bread crumbs. Then, é e 
after rolling chicken in flour, dip in milk, then in : PRODUCTS COMPANY 
bread crumbs. Proceed as directed above. 
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How 2200 Homemakers Help 
General Mills Test Recipes 


Behind the Scenes 
with Betty Crocker’s 
Home Testing Program 


Who are the 2200 Getty Crocker 
| Home Testers 7? 
They are typical homemakers (not pro- 
fessional home economists) who are used 
| on a rotating basis to test recipes in their 
| homes. These women represent families 
in all socio-economic groups throughout 
the United States. Some are very young 
cooks, some have been cooking half a 
lifetime or more. Some use electric mixers, some their 
strong right arms. They could be your neighbors. 


Why a Home Testing Program ? 

General Mills’ idea of using typical homemakers to test 
recipes in their own homes took root back in 1925. This 
was the year the original plan was set up; home testers 
were chosen and arrangements were made to observe them 
as they used the recipe in their own kitchens. 

In 1938 the program was enlarged, setting the recipe 
testing pattern followed by General Mills at present. This 
program is presently known as “‘insurance’’ testing; it is 
acknowledged to be the most thorough of any recipe testing 
ever carried on. 

After a recipe is developed and thoroughly tested in the 
new Betty Crocker Kitchens, it goes out for its first home test. 


Piiot Test. Six local women test the recipe in their own 
homes. Purpose of this is to learn about the recipe’s clarity 
and general appeal. 

Performance Test. After Pilot Test results are in, the 
General Mills Marketing Research Department sends the 
recipe out to 30 local women for further testing. Purpose 
is to learn still more about the recipe in home use. 


Acceptance Test. Next, the recipe goes to 85 homes in 
different sections of the country, testing its acceptance on 
a national basis. 

Not until these three series of tests are 
completed can a recipe go through life as a 
“Betty Crocker Recipe.” For the step by 
step story, we invite you to look at the pic- 
tures to your right. 
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1 First step in developing a Betty Crocker recipe is putting the 
ingredients together in good recipe form. Then the recipe is 
thoroughly tested by the Home Service staff in the new Betty 
Crocker kitchens. Next comes the taste-test. 


(“4 


4 A sample of baking results plus a report comes in from home 
testers. The Home Service staff checks the report against actual 
recipe results. This is especially helpful in checking the “why” 
of a low report. 


7 The homemaker rates her results (from 0 to 10,) sends in answers 
to specific questions, and her baking sample. If a recipe scores 
less than 8, it goes back to the Betty Crocker Kitchens for more 
work. If changes are significant, more local tests! 


Advertisement 
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2 Here in the new taste bar of the Betty Crocker Kitchens, 
both professional and non-professional staff members can con- 
veniently sample the new baking. After sampling, each taster 


3 Recipe now goes to 6 local homemakers for the Pilot Test. 


Purpose: to learn how the recipe performs at home. Is it clearly 
written, easy to follow? Is its tolerance high enough to make it 


gives her reaction and suggestions in report form. successful under non-exacting conditions? 


6 Next the recipe goes out to 30 more local women for the Perform- 
ance Test. A staff member may go out to the woman’s home to 
observe her recipe preparations if a new technique is involved, 
or if the Pilot Test has indicated technique problems. 


& Home Service analyzes the baking in the new Betty Crocker 
Kitchens. If something went wrong, they determine the cause. It 
might be ingredient imbalance, or incomplete directions. Correc- 
tions are made and the recipe goes out for additional home testing. 


& Acceptance Test next. The recipe now goes to 85 homes in 
different sections of America. Will the recipe measure up to 
regional taste preferences? Are ingredients obtainable in every 
locality? Does the recipe appeal to families in every area? 


9 Only after passing this series of three home tests (more than 
100) can a recipe be signed “Betty Crocker.”” Next time you see 
a Betty Crocker recipe you'll know the vigorous testing story 
that is your assurance of dependability. 
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@ The “Food Additives Amendment of 1958” 
(Public Law 85-929, 85th Congress, HR 13254) 
became effective when it was signed by the Presi- 
dent on September 6, 1958. This law amends the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to provide 
that the safety of chemicals used in the processing 
of food must be proved by industry before use. 
Prior to this amendment, it has been necessary for 
the Food and Drug Administration to prove food 
additives unsafe, a procedure that usually required 
a minimum of two years. Now the burden of proof 
is on the sponsor—and in advance. 

Under the new law the manufacturer or promoter 
of a new food additive will have to test it for 
safety on animals and submit the test results to the 
Food and Drug Administration. If FDA is satisfied 
that the data establish safety of the additive under 
proper conditions of use, it will issue a regulation 
specifying the amount which may be used, the 
foods in which it may be used, and any other neces- 

conditions of use. If safety of the additive 
is not established in the opinion of FDA, its use will 
not be permitted. 

Any person adversely affected by an FDA order 
will have an opportunity for a public hearing, after 
which he may file an appeal with the United States 
Court of Appeals. 

The new law covers substances intentionally 
added to food and also substances which, from 
their intended use, may reasonably be expected to 
become a component of a food or to affect its 
characteristics, if such substances are not generally 
recognized by qualified experts as safe for their 
intended use. (Substances “affecting the charac- 
teristics of any food” are defined to include any 
substance intended for use in producing, manu- 
facturing, packing, processing, preparing, treating, 
packaging, transporting, or holding food; and spe- 
cifically included are any sources of radiation in- 
tended for such use. ) 

With respect to additives commonly used in food 
before January 1, 1958, experience based upon such 
use may be taken into account in determining safety. 


Thus such common additives as salt, sugar, vinegar, 
and a great many others will be exempt. 

For substances already in use prior to January 
1, 1958, but not generally recognized by experts 
as safe, industry will have 18 months from the date 
of enactment of the law to present the necessary 
safety data, provided that there is no evidence that 
the substance is unsafe. 

The law forbids any additive use that would 
promote consumer deception, or otherwise result 
in adulteration or misbranding within the meaning 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. It 
further provides that where necessary to assure 
that a proposed use will be safe, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall not fix the 
amount of the additive at a level higher than that 
which he finds to be required to accomplish the 
physical or other technical effect, and shall refuse 
to permit its use at all if he concludes it will not 
produce the intended effect. 

Requirements of the law become effective 180 
days after enactment. 

Further information may be obtained by re- 
questing a copy of Public Law 85-929 from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Copies of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, As 
Amended, are available from the same source at 35 
cents each. 


@ Textile labeling is now “the law” with the 
enactment of the Textile Fiber Products Identi- 
fication Act (Public Law 85-897, 85th Congress, 
HR469). The Act prohibits false or deceptive 
identification of fibers and requires identification of 
fibers making up 5 per cent or more of the total 
weight. 

The law contains substantially the provisions of 
HR469, as reported in this department in the Febru- 
ary 1958 issue of the Journat and more intensively 
discussed in the June 1958 issue in the article by 
Florence Petzel on “Mandatory Textile Labeling.” 

The effective date is March 3, 1960. In the 
interim, the Federal Trade Commission must de- 
vise rules and regulations for the enforcement and 
administration of the Act. The Commission in- 
vites “constructive assistance” from all segments of 
the textile industry in the formulation of such regu- 
lations. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fiftieth Annual Meeting, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 23 to 26, 1959 
Headquarters: Milwaukee Auditorium 
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of Urban Families 


ESS than fifty years ago an eminent economist 


Lew spending as the “backward art.” 
He said: 


In the scheme of modern life making money and spending 
money are strictly correlative arts. Of the two spending 
is rated as both pleasanter and easier to practice. Certainly 
for most of us it is not the less important . . . but important 
as the art of spending is, we have developed less skill in its 
practice than in the practice of making money.’ 


He pointed out that progress in the art of making 
money (production) had resulted from increased 
scientific knowledge based on constant research, 
and its success could be measured “in terms of one 
common denominator—the dollar.” He concluded 
that progress in the art of spending (consumption ) 
was waiting for progress in scientific knowledge and 
research, and its success would always have to be 
“measured in both the money and the psychological 
advantages of a particular action.” This is a fairly 
accurate evaluation of the relative status of produc- 
tion and consumption in the economy before the 
mid-1930's. Since then, spending has become a con- 
siderably less backward art, and consumption has 
been given a central place in our economic thinking. 
Many aspects of spending, not least the psycho- 
logical, are being studied; yet concern today is not 
with how to produce at a high level but how to 
maintain consumption at a level sufficient to insure 
capacity production. 


Sources of Data 


The surveys of expenditures of city families which 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has made, beginning 
in 1888 and continuing at irregular intervals until 
1950, provide the most comprehensive basis for 
analyzing changes in consumption expenditures. 
Before the Consumer Purchases Study of 1935-36, 
these surveys were limited to wage- and clerical- 


*Westey C. Mrrcuett, The Backward Art of Spending 
Money. Am. Econ. Rev. 2, No. 2, June 1912. 
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partment of Labor. This article is adapted from 
her talk to the family economics—home manage- 
ment section of AHEA at the 1958 annual meeting. 


worker families; since then a cross section of all 
urban consumers has been included in the samples. 
A BLS study, dealing with workers as consumers 
in the 20th century in the United States, is about 
ready to go to press. It will include a series of 
tables which summarize the family accounts of in- 
come and expenditures for major types of goods and 
services by income level from all of the Bureau's 
nationwide urban surveys. This series of tables, 
supplemented by similar data from other sources, 
will also be included in the revised publication of 
the Census Bureau’s Historical Statistics, now in 
preparation. 

For this discussion, I will deal with the changes 
which have occurred in city family spending since 
1941, the most recent date at which both city and 
farm family expenditures were studied simultane- 
ously. The most recent BLS study of city family 
income, expenditures, and savings relates to 1950. 
Important changes have occurred since 1950, While 
we do not have complete information, data on 
income from a variety of sources—Census Bureau, 
Federal Reserve Board, national income estimates, 
and others—and trends in expenditures obtained 
from aggregate data and from studies of specific 
categories of spending by the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Department of Agriculture and private 
market research agencies can be used to give some 
evaluation of changes which have occurred since 
the BLS survey. 


Factors Contributing to Changes in Expenditures 


Many factors have contributed to changes in 
expenditures of city families in these years, and it 
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has become increasingly difficult to identify cause 
and effect in the changing patterns of expenditures 
of the last two decades. There is no simple ex- 
planation for these changes. Rather, it has been 
the complex interaction of the many factors which 
affect family spending, both economic and demo- 
graphic, that has produced current spending pat- 
terns. Important economic changes include change 
in the level and distribution of income, change in 
price levels and relationships, change in produc- 
tion and distribution which have provided new 
products and new uses for old products, and changes 
in the methods of family financing. 

Accompanying these economic changes have 
been important demographic changes. Among these 
changes in family composition and manner of living, 
the most important seem to have been the changing 
age distribution of the population, the trend to 
homeownership with the accompanying increase in 
suburban living, increased employment of women, 
particularly in the older age groups and among 
married women, and increased independence of 
older persons. Data from the 1941 and 1950 sur- 
veys and estimates of the 1956 pattern of spending, 
based on trends in the Department of Commerce 
aggregate series, show the net effects of these 
various factors on family spending in the past two 
decades. 


Changes in Total Expenditures, Incomes, and 
Prices 


Average expenditures for current consumption 
by city families in 1950 were 85 per cent higher 
than in 1941, and a conservative estimate for 1956 
indicates they were then 125 per cent above the 
1941 average. This increase does not measure the 
net gain in the level of living, because consumer 
prices during this same period also increased sub- 
stantially. 

In 1950, prices were 63 per cent higher than in 
1941, and by 1956 had advanced to a level 85 per 
cent above 1941. It is evident, however, that there 
was a sizable net gain in the level of living during 
these years. In terms of dollars of constant purchas- 
ing power, average consumption expenditures of 
city families increased 13 per cent between 1941 
and 1950, and about 22 per cent by 1956. 

There were wide variations among the different 
kinds of goods and services in the amount of change 
both in expenditures and in prices, and the changes 
occurred at different times within the period. For 
example, prices of commodities rose higher and 
sooner than did prices of services. Commodity 
prices increased 97 per cent between 1941 and 1956, 
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with about four-fifths of the increase occurring be- 
fore 1950. On the other hand, prices of services 
increased 81 per cent, with about half of the in- 
crease before 1950. These variations in price move- 
ments contributed to the variations in expenditures 
during the period and also to changes in the items 
families bought. 

As mentioned earlier, the average net increase in 
total expenditures (after adjustment for price 
changes) was 22 per cent between 1941 and 1956. 
Expenditures for all major classes of goods and 
services, except food, clothing, and household opera- 
tion, increased more than this amount. Food ex- 
penditures, adjusted for price change, were up 
about 12 per cent with the increase occurring after 
1950. Adjusted expenditures for household opera- 
tion—services and supplies—were up about 18 per 
cent, with most of the change occurring before 1950. 
The net increase in average clothing expenditures 
was only about one per cent between 1941 and 1956, 
although there were probably some fluctuations in 
the level of average clothing expenditure for dif- 
ferent years within this period which are not re- 
vealed by the survey data. 

Net increases considerably larger than the aver- 
age were reported for medical care (48 per cent), 
transportation (37 per cent), and housefurnishings 
(45 per cent). Housing expenditures, including 
rent, homeowner expenses, fuel, utilities, furnish- 
ings, and household operation, increased about 30 
per cent, about the same as the recreation, reading, 
and education group. 

Since in the long run a family’s outlays must 
balance with its income, changes in the level and 
distribution of urban family income since 1941 have 
been most important in the rising level of expendi- 
tures and the changing pattern of spending. In 
1941, city families had an average income after 
taxes of $2,372. By 1950, it was $3,910, an increase 
of 65 per cent. Since 1950, average urban family 
income has risen about 40 per cent. Thus, the 
average income of city families, after allowance for 
tax and price changes, that is, their real or net 
spendable income, has increased about 25 per cent 
since 1941. 

The changes in income varied among different 
groups in the population in amount of increase and 
in the time at which they occurred. Generally, in- 
comes of wage workers rose more sharply than did 
those of salaried employees, and incomes of retired 
persons and others dependent on long-term con- 
tracts lagged behind those of employed persons. 
For example, between 1941 and 1950, the average 
income, after taxes of urban wage- and clerical- 
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worker families of two or more persons, increased 
84 per cent while the average income for all families 
(including the wage- and clerical-worker families ) 
increased only 61 per cent. As a result, there is a 
greater concentration of families in the broad 
middle range of the income distribution. This has 
been reflected in the distribution of expenditures for 
the various types of goods and services—more 
people wanting about the same kind and amount 
of goods and services. 


Effect of Changes in Production and Distribution 


Vast changes in production and distribution ac- 
companied these changes in incomes, prices, and 
consumption expenditures and contributed to them. 
New and improved products, conveniently and at- 
tractively displayed, and widely—sometimes star- 
tlingly—advertised have radically changed our man- 
ner of living in the postwar years. 

Perhaps expenditures for food best illustrate 
changes in this area. In a report of food expendi- 
tures in Massachusetts in 1875, the author observed 
that “to satisfy one’s hunger is not so expensive as 
it is to gratify one’s appetite.” * Our appetites have 
certainly been whetted in recent years. The De- 
partment of Agriculture’s studies of food consump- 
tion have indicated the nutritional improvements 
and the variety of foods in the diets of city families 
in the postwar years. That families are buying 
more and better foods than formerly is not surpris- 
ing. That in a period of rising real income, they 
are also devoting a larger proportion of their income 
to food is more unexpected. However, when one 
considers the changes in food production and mar- 
keting, the more widespread knowledge of nutri- 
tional requirements, and the vastly different food 
purchasing habits that supermarkets and modern 
refrigeration make possible, the recent trend in rel- 
ative food expenditures is more understandable. 
Technological and marketing changes have, of 
course, affected most other categories of spending 
—the new car in transportation, synthetic fabrics in 
clothing, and TV in recreation, to name a few. 


Impact of Changes in Methods of Financing 
Family Purchases 


Among the economic factors which have had a 
marked influence on city family spending patterns 
in the postwar years has been their greatly increased 
use of credit to finance their purchases. The effect 
of this is most evident in two broad areas of ex- 


* Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Massa- 
chusetts, 1875, Chapter 7, p. 412. 
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penditures which have increased considerably more 
than the average since the end of World War II— 
transportation and housing. Net expenditures for 
transportation are about 37 per cent higher than in 
1941; housing expenditures, 30 per cent higher. 
Expenditures for housefurnishings in the housing 
group were up about 45 per cent. 

In 1941 the automobile was a well-established 
part of the average city family’s purchases, except 
in the largest cities. In that year 21 per cent of the 
families purchased automobiles, and the total ex- 
penditures for transportation, private and public, 
amounted to 12 per cent of total consumption ex- 
penditures. In 1950, about one-fourth of the fami- 
lies bought automobiles, and transportation repre- 
sented 13.4 per cent of all family spending. Trends 
since 1950 indicate little change in this proportion. 
But between 1941 and 1956, expenditures for trans- 
portation had a net increase of 37 per cent. 

The increased availability of long-term mortgages 
and liberal home-purchase financing granted vet- 
erans in the postwar years have changed the average 
city family from renter to owner. The per cent of 
owner-occupied nonfarm dwellings increased from 
41 per cent in 1940 to 53 in 1950, and 59 in 1956. 
In 1941, the increase in equity in nonfarm dwellings 
amounted to $3.7 billion. In 1950, it was $11.3 
billion, and in 1956, $14.0 billion. The increase in 
mortgage debt in 1941 was $0.8 billion, compared 
with $7.2 billion in 1950 and $10.4 billion in 
1956. 

In addition to their increased use of mortgage 
credit, families in the postwar years have greatly 
expanded their use of installment credit for pur- 
chasing furnishings and equipment for their new 
homes. Housefurnishings and equipment which 
represented about 5 per cent of total spending in 
1941 represented almost 7 per cent in 1950 and 
about 6 per cent in 1956. When expenditures are 
expressed in dollars of constant purchasing power, 
the net increase in expenditures for furnishings and 
equipment between 1941 and 1956 was about 45 
per cent. The net increase in total housing expendi- 
tures was about 30 per cent during this period. 

Many things have contributed to the very large 
net increase in medical care expenditures, which in 
1956 were about 48 per cent higher than in 1941. 
Increased awareness of the importance of preven- 
tive medical care, new medicines and methods of 
treatment, and greater availability of medical serv- 
ices have all been important. Perhaps even more 
important has been the greatly increased use and 
coverage of insurance, particularly for hospitaliza- 
tion. It is also appropriate to mention at this point 
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the increase in level of living which has occurred 
in recent years as the result of the greater amounts 
of services, particularly medical care, which are 
provided the average city family without direct 
expense—through employer contributions to health 
plans, nonprofit organizations, and public funds. 
Although these benefits are not revealed by the 
family expenditure data, they undoubtedly affect 
spending patterns for other goods and services. 


Change in Family Composition and Manner 
of Living 


While the average expenditure for current con- 
sumption of urban families rose about 125 per cent 
in current dollars and 22 per cent in dollars of the 
same purchasing power between 1941 and 1956, 
total spending as measured by the Department of 
Commerce Personal Consumption Expenditures 
Series rose 226 per cent in current dollars and 70 
per cent after allowance is made for differences in 
purchasing power between these dates. This 
greater increase in total expenditures reflects both 
the higher average family expenditures and the 
population changes which have occurred since 1941. 
The population increased about one-fourth during 
this period, and the age distribution of the popula- 
tion changed substantially. These changes affected 
not only aggregate spending but the distribution of 
spending among various classes of goods and serv- 
ices 


Average family expenditures for clothing present 
one of the best illustrations of how differences in 
the age distribution of a population can affect the 
quantity and kind of clothing purchased. The 
Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950 is unique 
among the Bureau’s expenditure surveys in that it 
has been tabulated in many 2-way and 3-way 
classifications of families. For example, there is a 
tabulation of expenditures for major groups of 
goods and services by families classified by income, 
family size, and age of the family head. Separate 
averages are shown by size of city within three 
broad geographic regions. If we look at the average 
clothing expenditures for single women by age and 
income, the high degree of correlation of spending 
with age is evident. For example, women in the 
under 25-year age group, with incomes of $2,000 
to $3,000, after taxes, in 1950 spent $396 for cloth- 
ing. The amount spent declines at each successive 
age level to $153 for women age 65 to 75, and $82 
for women 75 and over. Thus, many of the ques- 
tions that have been raised regarding the declining 
relative importance of clothing expenditures in 
recent years can be explained by the changing age- 
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composition of the population.’ Similar age effects 
can be found in other categories of spending. 

Among the demographic changes which have oc- 
curred in the postwar years, perhaps none has had 
as far-reaching effect on the distribution of family 
expenditures as the trend to homeownership already 
discussed, with the accompanying increase in sub- 
urban living. I do not need to elaborate on the 
“flight to the suburbs,” for it is easily recognized 
that moving to the suburbs has changed the man- 
ner of living and the pattern of spending of a high 
proportion of city families. The effect of this is 
readily seen in the greatly increased expenditures 
for housing and transportation. Life in the suburbs 
has put a new order of urgency on car ownership 
and allocation of family funds for auto operation. 

Another factor which has significantly changed 
the family’s manner of living and the way it allocates 
its income is the increased employment of women 
outside the home. Recent figures on the labor force 
indicate that 35 per cent of women 35 years and 
older work outside the home and the proportion of 
married women over 35 in the labor force had 
increased from 20 to 30 per cent from 1947 to 1956.* 
Available tabulations of the 1950 study of consumer 
expenditures do not provide data which can be used 
to determine differences in expenditure patterns of 
families where the wife is employed, but special 
tabulations, now under way, will provide informa- 
tion of this kind for broad categories of spending. 
The detailed tabulations of the 1950 study by family 
type and number of full-time earners do give some 
clues as to how working outside the home is apt to 
affect the distribution of expenditures for current 
consumption. 

Another change in the manner of living, which has 
occurred since 1941 and which can be expected to 
extend into the future, is the increased economic in- 
dependence of older persons and their maintenance 
of separate households in retirement. The increased 
coverage of the social security program and the 
increasing number of city family heads who reach 
retirement age each year has made this a significant 
group among urban families. Statistics on family 
composition and income indicate that individual 
generations in the United States prefer to maintain 


*For a recent study of the effect of the changing com- 
position of the population on aggregate clothing expenditures, 
see Martin S. Sron, Clothing Expenditure Units: A New 
Time Series. Agricultural Economics Research, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and Cooperating Agencies, Vol. 10, 
No. 2, April 1958, p. 37. 

*Ricnarp S. Biaispett, More Women Are Working. J. 
Home Econ. 50, No. 4, April 1958. 
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separate households if this is economically feasible.° 
The increased resources of older persons and the 
increased life span imply that today, and in the 
future, greater numbers of older families will main- 
tain separate establishments after retirement than 
in prewar years. A special analysis of the 1950 
expenditure survey data indicated that only 43 per 
cent of husband-wife families age 65 and over who 
were living with other family groups had incomes 
adequate to maintain separate households. Only 
16 per cent of aged single men and 7 per cent of 
the older women who were living with younger 
families had sufficient income to maintain a separate 
establishment. The detailed tabulations of the 
1950 study provide clues to the nature of differences 
in spending patterns of older families that did 
maintain separate establishments after retirement 
and those of younger age groups. 


Higher Standards of Living 


There is another factor which has had an import- 
ant influence on the rising level of living in the post- 
war years, which in a sense is a composite of all the 
factors I have mentioned. It is the rising standards 
of living of city families. Standards of living have 


* Dororuy S. Brapvy, The Incomes of Individuals and the 
Structure of the Consumer Unit. Am. Econ. Rev., May 1958. 
* Unpublished data from a study for the Roosevelt Founda- 
tion by Eleanor Snyder. 
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been defined as the ideas of families of how they 
ought to live or “the goals we set for ourselves as 
consumers of goods and services and as users of 
leisure time, and our norms for conditions of work- 
ing.” 

Faith Williams and Dorothy Brady have both 
written on the powerful influence of changing stand- 
ards of living on the level of expenditures and on 
consumer behavior.* American families strongly re- 
sist reductions in levels of living once achieved. It is 
evident that the standards of living of the majority 
of city families have risen considerably in the post- 
war years. Higher incomes, technological develop- 
ments which produced goods and services previously 
unavailable to a large proportion of urban consum- 
ers, greater educational opportunities for a greater 
number of persons, increased travel among commu- 
ities and from isolated to urban areas, employment 
of women outside the home and other things have 
revised upward ideas of adequate food, housing, 
clothing, transportation, and other goods and serv- 
ices. Many city families have successfully trans- 
lated these higher standards of living into higher 
levels of living. 


*Farra M. Witi1aMs, Standards and Levels of Living of 
City-Worker Families. Monthly Labor Rev., Sept. 1956. 

* Ibid. Also, Donorny S. Brapy, Family Saving 1888 to 
1950. In Study of Saving in the United States, Vol. 3, 
Princeton University Press, 1956. 


A very gratifying phone call from the National Research Council brought 
the news that they were being swamped with requests for copies of “Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances”—a bulletin mentioned on page 596 of the Sep- 
tember JournaL. This mention was made in an article by E. Neige Todhunter 
called “The Food We Eat.” It is wonderful to know that our readers follow 
through so promptly on Journat article suggestions. The only “hitch” is that 
the bulletin sells for $1—which should be enclosed with the order. 

“Recommended Dietary Allowances” is one of three bulletins which Dr. 
Todhunter mentions might well serve as the working basis for reliable nutri- 
tion information for every home economist. Since we know our wide-awake 
readers are going to want all three, we offer additional information which 
may be helpful in ordering. 

For your copy of “Recommended Dietary Allowances” 1958 edition, Bulletin 
No. 589, send $1 to the National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

“Food for Fitness—A Daily Food Guide,” Leaflet No. 424, is available free 
for single copies from the Office of Information, U. $. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 

“Food Facts Talk Back” is available for 50 cents from the American Dietetic 
Association, 620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Indonesia Launches Family Research Program 


Ibu Kajatoen Wasito and Nenek Virginia F. Cutler 


Bue Tunggal Ika (Unity in Diversity) 


is the national slogan for Indonesia. It holds 
to the ideal that people of very different cultural 
backgrounds scattered over the 3,000 islands should 
work unitedly together to build their great new 
country. 

Home economists engaged in planning in-service 
training for teachers decided that they might con- 
tribute toward greater understanding and unity if 
their work gave emphasis to family life in all parts 
of Indonesia. 

Mrs. Wasito, chief of the homemaking division in 
the Ministry of Education, with Miss Kartini, Mrs. 
Roesma, Miss Soeratmi, and Mrs. Cutler, worked 
out a plan for conducting teacher training work- 
shops in nine areas of the country. The basic idea 
for each workshop was to make a cross-section study 
of families in the area, and, from the results, chart 
the course of the workshop. The experimental plan 
was started in Djakarta and since then improve- 
ments in methods and techniques have been made 
and tried in Jogjakarta, Padang, Surabaja, and 
Medan, Other workshops are scheduled for Band- 
jermasin, Makassar, Tondano, and Ambon. 

The Ministry team had just returned from one of 
the workshops as this article was written. They 
feel that the plan and methods used may be helpful 


for others. 


Diversity 


Look at a map of Indonesia. You will note that 
these isles of Nusantara, the world’s largest archi- 
pelago, cover a space “map-wise” that is similar to 
the United States. Anyone who has traveled from 
New England to Florida and then across country 
to California, up the coast to the Northwest, and 
back to New England knows the meaning of diver- 
sity in the United States. Likewise, one who visits 
Ambon, the center of the Spice Islands, and travels 
south to the Flores, to Bali, across the length of 
Java, up through Sumatra, over to Kalimantan, to 
Sulawesi, and returns to Ambon has learned the 
meaning of Diversity with a capital D. The water 
barriers separating the islands, religious differences 
between islands, cultural patterns influenced by the 
Portuguese, Spanish, English, Dutch, Chinese, In- 


Ibu Kajatoen Wasito is the chief of homemaking 
education in the Ministry of Education in Indo- 
nesia. She visited the U.S. in 1956 on an Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration grant and 
observed home economics as it functions in the 
schools and communities in Illinois, North Dakota, 
New York, Tennessee, Florida, and Pennsylvania. 
Ibu means mother. She is the mother of a very 
active five-year-old son whose name is Bambi. Ibu 
is also used as a term of respect for one who is in 
charge of a program with such importance as 
homemaking has in Indonesia. 

Nenek Virginia F. Cutler is a home economist 
and technical assistant in the International Coop- 
eration Administration. She works with officials 
in the Ministry of Education in Indonesia. She 
has been a professional home economist for more 
than 30 years, eight of which were at the Univer- 
sity of Utah as head of the home economics de- 
partment. Nenek means grandmother. Her four 
grandchildren receive weekly reports about life on 
the other side of the world. 


dians, and others, differences in climate, resources, 
land fertility, and “know how” have all served to 
emphasize the fact that there are innumerable ways 
of arriving at ends—even the same ends. 

Families in one part of Indonesia use sago as the 
basic element in their diet; corn is used in other 
areas; cassava in others; and rice in others. Infinite 
variety may be found in combining these staple 
foods with fish, meat, eggs, vegetables, and fruit. 
Houses vary with the area and with materials avail- 
able. Bamboo, gaba-gaba (sago palm), brick, 
wood, cement, and stone are used in combination 
or singly and are decorated according to local cus- 
tom and skill. Provincialism is most obvious in 
dress. The costume of the Minangkabau differs 
from the Batak and the Atjeh on the same island. 
There are differences between the Sundanese of the 
west and the central and east Javanese—all on the 
same island! 

Beyond these readily observable differences, one 
discovers, on the cross-country tour, there are at 
least 200 different ways of saying the same thing. 
Bahasa Indonesia has been proclaimed the national 
language, and it is now taught in all the schools. 
However, the language still used by mothers to sing 
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INDONESIAN FAMILY RESEARCH PROGRAM 
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Asove, Tor. Comparative map of Indonesia and the 
United States. Crosses indicate locations of home 
economics teacher training centers. 


Dmectiy Asove. Pages from the flip chart for the 

workshop show the proportion of Indonesian population 

engaged in fishing and agriculture and the proportion 

of doctors, dentists, midwives, and trained nurses to the 
population in Indonesia. 


to their babies is the dialect of their area, and these 
200 or more dialects give the real meanings to life 
as it goes on from day to day. 

Population density affects housing availability, 
food supply, employment opportunities, and many 
other facets of family life. Some comparisons of 
size and population with some states on the other 
side of the world may be helpful in visualizing this 
phase of Indonesia’s diversity. The island of Java, 
comparable in size to New York State, is one of the 
most densely populated areas in the world, with 
more than 1,000 persons per square mile as com- 
pared with 323 persons per square mile in New 
York. Sumatra, somewhat larger than California, 
has 65 persons per square mile as compared with 
California’s 82. Kalimantan (Borneo) might be 
compared in size with Texas but has little more than 
half the number of people per square mile—17— 


Illustrations courtesy ICA 


Asove. Mrs. Virginia Cutler, technical assistant for 
the International Cooperation Administration, presents 
a flip chart used at the opening session of the family 
research workshop to give workshop participants an 
overview of some statistics on the social conditions of 
the country. The page shown on the chart points out 
that people need more calories, fat, protein, and protec- 
tive foods. Other pages present statistics on illiteracy, 
education, and on infant, child, and maternal death 
rates. 


as compared with 32 for the Lone Star state. Popu- 
lation shifts are easy in the United States with the 
cross-country hard-surfaced roads and an automo- 
bile for every three persons—but in Kalimantan, 
the obvious place for relocating some of Java's mil- 
lions, the principal means of transportation is by 
sampan (boat for two). Likewise in Sumatra, some 
workshop participants from Sigli spent two days 
and two nights to reach Medan, which is a distance 
of approximately 250 miles. 

The task of the Indonesian home economists to 
try to understand some of this diversity and to help 
interpret its meaning to students in home economics 
schools is not an easy one. 

Follow through with us in our workshop plan and 
you will see the attempt that is being made to know 
how families live, what their problems are, and how 
teachers are trying to analyze those problems. 
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Family diets are analyzed, and more nutritious diets are 
planned for the same economic level. 


Workshop Planning 


Several weeks prior to a workshop, the committee 
invites principals from SKP schools (junior high 
home economics schools ) to join with the faculty of 
the teacher training school. Principals come from 
all parts of the area. There are usually about 60 


participants for the week-long session. Ministry 
officials arrive three days prior to the opening to 
check final details. They meet with government 
authorities and university faculty members who 
have been invited to assist with the program and 
arrange with the USIS library to provide a book 
exhibit and show slides and films. They check on 
plans for the family survey and meet with team 
captains to explain the over-all goals and how the 
survey results will be used during the week. 

At a 7:30 a.m. opening session, the 60 participants 
plus invited guests and resource people begin this 
experiment in teacher training. After the plan and 
purposes are presented, a flip chart describing some 
of the conditions affecting all of Indonesia is shown. 

Here are some of the facts presented by the flip 
chart: 


1. Malnutrition is a widespread problem. In gen- 
eral people need more protein, more protective 
foods, and more calories. 

. Eighty per cent of the people are farmers or fish- 
ermen, and a large majority have a bare sub- 
sistence level of living. 

. At least 60 per cent of the homemakers are 
illiterate. 

. Only 1 child in 100 has a chance to go to school 
beyond the 6th grade. 
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Workshop participants prepare present and recom- 

mended diets. Here, the improved diet is compared 
with the original. 


. Health facilities are meager—with one doctor for 
60,000 people, one dentist for 480,000, and one 
midwife for 40,000. 

. Customs in some areas are handicaps to prog- 
ress; for example, there are some who feel women 
should not be educated. Also, there are cases 
where child marriage is condoned. 


. Economic problems are so great for some families 
that they start borrowing to subsist and remain 
in debt throughout their lives. 

. Poor housing, lack of sanitary toilet facilities, and 
unsafe water are major health problems for a 


large percentage of the people. 


The drawings and figures on the chart inspire 
group action to find out about living conditions in 
the area. The participants are divided into six 
teams with a captain for each. The teams go in 
buses or betjak (three-wheeled bicycle) to 6 dif- 
ferent locations—one team to a factory area, an- 
other to a rice village, another to a plantation, one 
to a pasar (market), one to a housing development 
for low-salaried government workers, and another 
to a fishing village. 

In the next three hours the teams conduct their 
family study, going in pairs to visit families. Two 
people are expected to visit two families. A ques- 
tionnaire is used to guide them in their observa- 
tions. Where it is difficult or impossible to get exact 
information, the team members make a report of 
their own observations. They check on housing 
conditions, sanitation, water supply, food supply, 
diet, methods of food preparation, health problems, 
clothing used by the family, income, number of 
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people in the family, skills of the homemaker, and 
general conditions in the neighborhood. 

Participants in every workshop are highly priv- 
ileged individuals, all having had educational and 
cultural opportunities far beyond those of the gen- 
eral population. When the plan for studying fami- 
lies is first presented, they are apprehensive about 
how welcome they might be in the village homes. 
They also have some difficulty in seeing the value 
of this kind of research, because most of their train- 
ing during the colonial period was subject centered. 
But these close contacts with some new friends 
prove, in most instances, to be the opposite of what 
they had expected. They find the people very hos- 
pitable and happy to have visitors. Families co- 
operate in answering questions and often give more 
information than is called for on the questionnaire. 
Often, the participants are treated to refreshments 
or are given flowers or fruit to take home with them. 
Participants come back to the workshop with their 
reports and with some new insights about family 
life. Their experience for the rest of the workshop 
week becomes more meaningful. 

Survey results are analyzed by captains and the 
Ministry evaluation chairman. Each day problems 
centering around one phase of living of the families 
visited are emphasized. For example, one day is 
spent on food and nutrition problems, another day 
is spent on clothing problems, another on health, 
one on housing, and one on economics. Resource 
people give some key points and direction to the 
study of the problems. Each team selects a typical 
family from its area and attempts to analyze the 
situation for that family. Team members do some 
constructive thinking and planning on these ques- 
tions: 


1. How can this family, on its economic level, have 
a better diet? 

. What can this family do to improve its housing 
conditions? 

. What practical methods might be used to im- 
prove sanitation and health facilities? 

. What kind of an educational program could be 
carried on by home economics schools to assist in 
solving some of these family and community 
problems? 


During the three-hour morning laboratory period, 
each team has an opportunity to show the results 
of its thinking on a specific problem. On the food 
and nutrition day, they actually prepare the sample 
day-diet of the family—make a rough analysis of 
food value and then prepare the improved diet that 
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would be possible for that family. On the housing 
day, they set up the part of the house that needs 
most to be improved. They describe with pictures 
what the place is now and then on full-scale do 
something about improvement. With bamboo, saws, 
hammers, packing boxes, brick, and mortar they 
construct some work spaces and storage areas, make 
better stoves, provide better ventilation, and add 
some touches of color to make the place more inter- 
esting. On the clothing day, they learn about 
standardizing patterns that will make clothing 
construction easier for homemakers. (A committee 
has been collecting measurements of 1,000 women 
to use as a basis for constructing some standard 
patterns.) Streamlined methods of construction are 
taught and practiced. 

The health and sanitation day is spent in getting 
directions for making the latrine which has been 
recommended by the Ministry of Health. Partic- 
ipants learn how to make water safe. The Red 
Cross sends workers to demonstrate simple first aid 
and home nursing procedures. 

The day for the study of economic problems of 
the family is a time for reflection and discussion of 
all the problems considered during the week. Con- 
sideration of co-operatives in setting up cottage 
industries provides an important item for discussion. 
(Afternoons of the workshop have been taken up 
with all sorts of craftwork that might provide 
avenues for cottage industry and thus introduce op- 
portunities for homemakers to augment the family 
income.) Home food production is another item 
for discussion, better management practice another, 
and ways of improving the skills of the homemaker, 
another. Usually a panel discussion group com- 
posed of leaders in economics, agriculture, industry, 
women’s clubs, and homemaking point up the main 
issues for the area and summarize ways of meeting 
them. 

The high light of the last day is the exhibit and 
final evaluation. Community leaders, families vis- 
ited, and government officials are invited. Results 
of the family survey are discussed and recommenda- 
tions made regarding the continuing of the family 
research. Some areas needing special emphasis in 
the homemaking program are pointed out. In Jogja, 
the emphasis must be on ways of combatting kwa- 
shiorkor, the principal cause of illness and death 
in the area. In Padang, where yaws takes the big- 
gest toll, sanitation must receive special attention. 
Housing in Djakarta, along with malnutrition and 
economic problems, looms high in importance. 
Surabaja needs more emphasis on cottage industry 
and ways of improving conditions in the villages to 
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keep people from migrating to the overcrowded 
city areas. Methods of teaching in this family- 
centered program are reviewed. Participants are 
informed about the films, slides, and filmstrips, 
available through the Ministry office. Teachers, 
principals, and community leaders are inspired by 
the experiences of the week and resolve to go back 
to their regular jobs with a new point of view, with 
new insights about teaching, and with a greater 
love of their fellow men. 


Home Economics Association 
in Indonesia Celebrates 
Its First Anniversary 


Isu SoERATMI and NeNek F. CuTLer 


Perkumpulan Menudju Kesedjahtersan Keluarga 
(Association for Promotion of Family Welfare or, in 
U. S. terminology, Indonesia Home Economics As- 
sociation) was founded on March 22, 1957. The 
need for such an organization had been felt for a 
long time, but especially after the revolution when 
the country started on its independent course. 

Leadership was disrupted by the war and the 
Japanese occupation, and even after the end of the 
war and the declaration of independence, leaders 
and teachers were few and the problems to be met 
were many. 

Some help in training leaders for home economics 
has come through co-operative programs with other 
countries—the United States being one of these 
with training given through the programs of the 
International Cooperation Administration. 

Training has also been given through the Indo- 
nesia Nutrition Institute in the Ministry of Health 
and through nutrition conferences sponsored by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and the World 
Health Organization as well as through the en- 
couragement of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

These experiences, together with the realization 
that home economics has a great challenge and 
obligation to help Indonesia provide a better world 
for families of the future, inspired a small group of 
leaders in homemaking education to take some 
action. Miss Soeratmi, Mrs. Santo, Mrs. Soekamto, 
Miss Soekantinah, and Miss Wenas met in Decem- 
ber 1956 and decided that the time was ripe to 
organize a home economics association. When the 
founding meeting was held, 83 women attended. 
They voted to organize and decided to elect officers 
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who were graduates of home economics teacher 
training schools but who were now full-time home- 
makers who could devote the time necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the organization. 

Since 1945, there has been a phenomenal expan- 
sion of opportunities in homemaking education and 
in number of schools and in enrollments. Grad- 
uates of the Nutrition Institute are helping to solve 
Indonesia’s nutrition problems; and the Ministry of 
Agriculture, upon the return of four participants 
from the United States, set up a training center for 
Home Economics Extension work. Graduates re- 
turn to their areas to organize home economics 
extension work for rural families and to help with 
the training of volunteer leaders. Provincial home 
economics training centers have been established in 
18 areas where leaders are being trained to work in 
the villages. Twenty youth groups have been 
organized into clubs comparable to 4-H Homemak- 
ing Clubs. Perwari, a nonpolitical women’s or- 
ganization, has been doing some training of leaders 
for village work for six years. Mass Education, the 
village plan for improving literacy, will soon include 
a homemaking education program. General educa- 
tion division leaders look to the day when some 
homemaking instruction will be included in all 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The Indonesia Home Economics Association has 
consistently given support to all these projects. It 
has also conducted a meeting for wives of ministers, 
leaders of women’s clubs, and educational leaders 
to point out to them what is being done in home 
economics and what the needs are for the future. 
It conducted a demonstration to inform the public 
about the Nutrition Institute’s low-cost food supple- 
ments and how they could be used in the diet. 
Small group meetings have been held in neighbor- 
hoods and villages to help homemakers with health 
and nutrition problems. It has begun publication of 
a professional journal, and, at the end of its first 
year, the Association had an active membership 
of 112. 

In the future, the Association hopes to extend the 
organization and its services throughout the country 
with branches in each area where there is a teacher 
training school; help establish a.teacher training 
center which will eventually provide a college 
degree program; assist in cu-ordination of home 
economics work by supporting the Home Economics 
Council with its representation from education, 
health, agriculture, and social welfare; and work 
toward a plan for inter-Asian country communica- 
tion and exchange of ideas in home economics. 
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E may expect that in the next fifty years 

the rate of social, economic, and political 
change will rise to a rate we have never experienced 
in the history of the world. The elements involved 
in these changes will cover a wide range. For 
example, 


Electrical, mechanical, nuclear energy will be 
more intensively used to accomplish work, includ- 
ing automation to replace not only muscle power 
but, to some extent, mental power, as well. 

The increasing use of machinery and the technical 
and management skill needed will result in greater 
demand for people able to perform at high levels 
of competence. 

Mass production will lead in the direction of a 
mass society and widespread conformity. 

Service occupations will expand to provide the 
requirements needed by production organizations, 
families, and persons with more leisure. 

Increased hours, days, and weeks of leisure will 
be available to vast numbers of people. 

There will be a constant broadening of horizons, 
socially, politically, economically, and there will be 
wider personal contacts across sectional and na- 
tional lines. 

These changes, and especially the rate at which 
they are likely to occur, will subject people to 
severe social and psychological stresses. Those best 
able to cope with them will possess characteristics 
that can now be identified with reasonable certainty. 

Personal security will be one characteristic of 
these people and will include 
1. Possession of personal competence adequate to 

the tasks one is expected to perform in vocational, 

domestic, and social activities. 

As children face developmental tasks, so adults 
face corresponding tasks of maturity. 

2. Acceptance by one’s associates. 

This is related in part to the possession of suitable 
competence but also to the possession of the re- 
quired personal qualities and cultural characteris- 
tics, which enable one to understand and to be 
understood by his associates. 


Foundations for Change 


John H. Fischer 


Dr. Fischer is superintendent of the Baltimore 
Public Schools in Baltimore, Maryland. This 
is a summary of his talk at the elementary, second- 
ary, and adult education section meeting at the 
1958 annual meeting of the AHEA. 


Understanding of human problems and skill in 
human relations: 

Such understanding comes, at best, from broad 
and sympathetic contacts with a wide range of 
people and situations. For young people, and to 
some degree for all of us, such direct experience is 
profitably supplemented by the vicarious experi- 
ences of literature, the drama, the arts, the human- 
ities. 

Skill in human relations, the essential art by which 
we live, must come, like any other art, from each 
person’s own constellation of knowledge, talent, in- 
sight, and practice. 

A value system that enables one to make judg- 
ments, choices, and commitments and to integrate 
the several aspects of life with reasonable assurance 
and conviction. 

The sources of values and sanctions vary for dif- 
ferent people, but for most they have religious 
origins. Whatever their source, they give sig- 
nificance to the worth of personality, the standard 
of truth, the morality of personal responsibility and 
self discipline, and the desirability of excellence. 


Responsibility of Family Life 


If the estimate of the future I have proposed has 
any validity at all, if the personal adaptability 
essential to survival and progress do so depend upon 
personal stability and maturity, as I have suggested, 
then it seems clear that strong family life will be of 
paramount importance as the principal matrix for 
personal development. 

This will be true, certainly, for adults who daily 
must live and work in the shifting complex of social 
and economic forces. The friction of constant ex- 
posure to such forces, the tensions set up within and 
between people, will require vigor, resilience, crea- 
tivity, and balance. Most of us will need to rely 
upon the support of home and family life to assure 
a continued, reliable resource for personal suste- 
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nance; to build, rebuild, and nourish the health of 
mind and emotions; and to restore steadily the 
power to cope with the endless challenge. 

It will be true, even more certainly, that sound 
home life will be a necessity for children. The 
tragic effect of the absence of such family support 
is all too evident to every teacher. As the com- 
plexity of living increases, the importance of the 
good family rises. Despite the best that can be done 
by school, church, or group work agency, the unique 
importance of the family is undeniable. More than 
any other agency, it is the family which can best 
give the child the social and psychological founda- 
tions he requires, that helps him acquire the atti- 
tudes essential to successful and gracious living, 
that establishes for him defensible standards and 
patterns of behavior, that gives him the security of 
foundations he can trust instinctively. 


Function of Education 


Education can, and must, do a great deal to 
prepare young people for this changing world and 
help them acquire the background needed to estab- 
lish, in their turn, such homes for the next genera- 
tion. To help young people in this direction, schools 
can give them: 
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Competence in the basic intellectual skills, the 
essential tools for all further formal learning. 
Reading to learn from the past as well as the 
present, across space and time. 
Writing and speaking, to share ideas with 
others, to formulate their own ideas more sharply. 
Arithmetic, to grasp and master the meaning of 
quantities, of exact relationships, of the logic of 
numbers and the relationships of the measur- 
able. 

Understanding of other individuals and society— 
knowledge, appreciation. 

Understanding of the physical world—the uni- 
verse, the forces to which it is subject. 

Understanding of relationships among people, 
between man and his environment, of the principles 
involved, the institutions man creates that embody 
these principles. 

Competence to participate in the affairs of the 
world—the widening circles of humanity. The skills 
of communication, co-operation, leadership, respon- 
sibility. 

Attitudes and values: respect for persons, for 
learning, for truth, beauty, morality, for excellence 
in all its forms. 


On the Homemaker’s Role Today 


{From a talk by William M. Smith, Jr., professor of family relationships, 
Pennsylvania State University, at a meeting of the home economists in home- 
making section during the 1958 annual meeting of AHEA.] 

What are some of the current criteria by which the homemaker may assess 
her role? From what perspective, other than manager-chauffeur-director, can 
she view herself? We propose to answer these questions with several others. 

As a homemaker, where do you place your values? What goals or standards, 
ideals or purposes, do you emphasize when decisions are made? Do you know 
what you really consider important? Does doing overshadow being? 

Is there balance in your homemaking role—between activity and rest, work 
and play, success and failure? To what extent do you achieve balance as a 
homemaker between the demands and pressures of community life, the ex- 
pectations of other family members, and your own needs as a person? 

How skillfully can you establish and maintain communication? How do 
your feelings toward other family members show through your daily tasks 
and the ways you carry them out? What proportion of the feelings so trans- 
mitted are warm, happy feelings? How many are little, bitter, resentful 
feelings? 

What do you contribute to relationships? Do you, as Reuel Howe suggests, 
“love things and use people” when it should be the other way round? 

Can you measure your role as a homemaker in these terms: values, balance, 
communication, adaptability, and relationships? When the “chores” are done, 
what lasting meaning can homemaking have in today’s family unless it con- 
tributes to companionship, to security, to love? Perhaps we've been taking 
these for granted long enough. 
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Prozomc World War II, much impetus 
was given to a program for developing peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. In such a program, the 
federal government, through contract-sponsored re- 
search, disclosed that ionizing radiation could be 
used to preserve foods, and hence a new concept 
of food processing emerged. While existing meth- 
ods of processing, such as canning and dehydra- 
tion, have the obvious advantages of economic han- 
dling and unrefrigerated storage, there are certain 
inherent factors in these methods of preservation 
that lower the acceptance of foods. However, all 
foods cannot be frozen, and for those that can, 
storage and transportation problems prevail. More- 
over, expensive freezer equipment is required. 
Since this “cold sterilization” method can effectively 
destroy spoilage bacteria by radiation with only a 
slight rise in temperature (not more than ten de- 
grees centigrade) it might be expected that foods 
so processed might surpass in quality foods proc- 
essed by other methods. Current research sponsored 
largely by the Department of the Army is directed 
toward this goal: not only finding highly accept- 
able foods but demonstrating the safety or absence 
of toxic irradiation end products and nutritional 


adequacy of irradiated foods. 


a. Technology of Radiation Processing 


The preservation and/or sterilization of foods by 
ionizing radiation can be accomplished by using 
either gamma or accelerated electron sources. See 
table 1. 

For processing of foods, the difference in penetra- 
bility of accelerated electrons and gamma radiation 
must be considered. While the electron generators 
are being developed to the point where the electron 
beam energies (measured in million electron volts 
or mev) are being increased so that packets one 
inch thick or more can be treated, they do not com- 
pare with the effective penetration of gamma rays 
through infinite thicknesses of material. Of course, 
the machine-produced electron beams have the ad- 
vantage in that they can be turned off and on, 
thereby not requiring constant shielding. At one 


Nutritional and Biochemical Aspects 
of Foods Preserved by lonizing Radiation 


H. F. Kraybill 


Dr. Kraybill is chief of the chemistry division of 
the U. S. Army Medical Nutrition Laboratory in 
Denver, Colorado. This article is adapted from 
his talk before the food and nutrition section of 
the American Home Economics Association in 
Philadelphia in June. 


of the current gamma radiation sources almost five 
tons of food per month are irradiated for the feed- 
ing experiments with human test subjects and ex- 
perimental animals (rats, dogs, and monkeys ). This 
facility is by no means operating at maximum per- 
formance, and one pilot plant reactor is being 
planned which will handle approximately six tons 
of food per day. 

It is important to emphasize that the radiation 
sources referred to above produce ionizing radiation 
and no neutron flux is obtained. The neutron flux 
occurring in an atomic pile or at the site of a 
hydrogen or atomic bomb blast will produce radio- 
active isotopes from chemical elements which are 
present. Formation of radioactive isotopes by this 
means is termed induced radioactivity. Extensive 
work by Meinke (1) and others has demonstrated 
that no induced radioactivity occurs through radia- 
tion preservation of foods. 

The effective range of sterilization, preservation, 
or radio-pasteurization is closely related to the 


TABLE 1 


Radiation sources available for treatment of foods 


SOURCES APPROXIMATE RADIATION DOSE RATE 


A. Gamma sources 
(Radioactive isotopes) 
1. Cobalt-60 | 0.4 to 1.0 megarep/hour 
2. Mixed fission products 
(Fuel elements from 
reactor) 0.01 to 10.0 megarep/hour 
B. Electron sources 
(Machine produced) 
1. Resonant transformers | $5 megarep/hour 
2. Van de Graff generators | 2 megarep/single pass 
3. Linear accelerators 10 joules/pulse 
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chemical composition of the food treated, differing 
in this respect from thermal processing. Similarly, 
the presence of protective materials such as 
sulfhydryl compounds (cysteine), antioxidants 
(a-tocopherol), and ascorbic acid absorb the 
gamma or beta radiation effecting destruction of 
spoilage bacteria with a minimum of organoleptic 
changes in the food itself. 

Since radiation processing of foods requires high 
radiation doses exceeding that for lethal effects 
against mammals and insects but less than that for 
effect on the viruses and enzymes, it is expected that 
some rupture of chemical bonds might occur. (See 


chart 1.) 
ENZYMES IN SITU. 


VIRUSES 


NON SPORULATING BACTERIA AND MOLDS 


PASTEURIZATION STERILIZATION 


INSECTS 
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Cuart 1. RapiatTion Dosaces Propucinc LETHAL 
Errects CERTAIN BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS 


In meats, the sterilizing doses of radiation (2.79 
megarads) produce off flavors and odors which ac- 
cumulated evidence indicates arise from the pro- 
teins, peptides, and amino acids. Batzer and Doty 
(2) observed a reduction in soluble protein and an 
increase in non-protein nitrogen compounds in 
irradiation of meats. Some of the volatile compo- 
nents in irradiated beef, for example, are hydrogen 
sulfide and a whole series of aliphatic mercaptans, 
sulfides, and disulfides. Foods relatively high in fat 
undergo irradiation changes through action on the 
unsaturated fats and fatty acids producing per- 
oxides and/or carbonyls which, upon subsequent 
storage and autoxidation, contribute to the problem 
of off odor and flavor. Fortunately, these changes 
can be controlled by irradiation under vacuum or 
in a nitrogen atmosphere. 

Color changes occur in some foods through irra- 
diation. The red heme pigments in meats, for ex- 
ample, are transformed into metmyoglobin and other 
“green compounds” or loss of total pigmentation. 
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Strawberries bleach out to grayish pink color at 
5.58 megarads, and at higher radiation doses almost 
complete bleaching of the plant pigment occurs. 

A radiation-resistant micrococcus, non-spore- 
forming microorganism characterized by resistance 
to gamma irradiation has been reported by Ander- 
son et al. (3) as present in meats irradiated at as 
high a level as 5.58 megarads. Fortunately, the 
organism is non-pathogenic and readily destroyed 
by heat or adjustment of salt content in processing. 
Much attention has also been given to the establish- 
ment of the sterility of irradiated products with re- 
gard to clostridium botulinum or its toxin. Whereas 
there is a variation in the effective radiation dose 
for this microorganism from food to food, the cur- 
rent safety margin for elimination of these spore 
formers has been arbitrarily set at approximately 
4.46 megarads. 

Of the wide variety of foods preserved by ionizing 
radiation, certain ones show promising results by 
irradiation. Among the dried fruits, apples, peaches, 
and raisins are highly acceptable. Cooked oysters 
and blue crabmeat irradiated at a dose of 0.50 
megarad and stored at 35° F were acceptable for 
at least four months. Among other seafood products, 
mackerel, cod, salmon, and sole treated at 0.50 
megarad refrigerated and stored one month were 
acceptable. Raw oysters, a highly perishable item, 
have their shelf life extended sevenfold by treat- 
ment at 0.93 megarad. Pork and poultry show the 
best acceptance from flavor standpoint, and beef is 
somewhat less acceptable. 

Operating below the flavor threshold of 2,000,000 
rads, some fruits that received 100,000 to 150,- 
000 rads dosage and packed under vacuum were 
acceptable after storage for four or five months at 
refrigerator temperatures (table 2). Fungi destruc- 


TABLE 2 


Minimum sterilization dose and acceptability of 
irradiated foods for certain storage periods 


RADIATION 
DOSE 


PRODUCT STORAGE PERIOD ACCEPTABILITY 


4 months (35°F) | Acceptable 
Crabmeat, blue. .. . 
Oy. ‘ers, raw....... 
Blueberries... ..... 

(vacuum packed) 


” | ” 


(vacuum packed) 
Strawherries....... 
(vacuum packed) 
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tion and shelf life increase were evident when 
lemons were treated at 140,000 rads. Tomatoes, 
peaches, and pears do not lend themselves to radia- 
tion preservation. A satisfactory fluid milk processed 
at 1.86 megarads has been produced by Wertheim 
and Proctor (4). By simultaneous irradiation and 
vacuum distillation, they were able to remove off- 
odor and metallic flavor compounds formed in the 
milk during irradiation. 

In addition to the effective radiation sterilization 
of meats, fruits, and vegetables, other foods have 
been treated at lower radiation doses for increase 
in shelf life. Meats treated at 100,000 to 500,000 
rads have had their shelf life increased fivefold. As 
an important public health measure for prevention 
of trichinosis the irradiation of trichina from hog 
carcasses treated at 28,000 rads is quite significant. 
The inhibition of sprouting of potatoes by treatment 
at 18,000 rads and insect deinfestation of grains and 
cereals by irradiation at 116,000 rads are applica- 
tions that offer the most promise for immediate de- 
velopment in the radiation treatment of foods. 


b. Radiation Processing and Effect on the Nutri- 
tive Value of the Macronutrients 


An appraisal of the nutritive quality of radiation- 
processed foods is perhaps most meaningful when 
compared with the values for raw and _ heat- 
processed foods. Such comparisons have been made 
by several investigators (5, 6, and 7). The digesti- 
bility and metabolizable energy values of poly- 
merized fats produced by hydrogenation, thermal, 
and radiation processing were not significantly 
different from those for unprocessed fats in feeding 
experiments with rats. Highly peroxidized oils 
( peroxide number of 3,000) produced by irradiation 
and oxidation are toxic when fed to rats at 20 per 
cent level in diet, but fats of lower peroxide numbers 
(peroxide number below 400) when fed at same 
level in a diet to rats were nontoxic and maintained 
normal growth (8). 

Both heated and irradiated sucrose fed at 35 
per cent level in diet to rats produced 10 per cent 
less growth than did a diet of unprocessed sucrose. 
The irradiation components of sucrose have not 
been identified (9). The gross metabolizable energy 
value of carbohydrates, fats, and proteins in a com- 
posite diet of nine irradiated foods fed to rats was 
not significantly different from the percentage utili- 
zation of a diet of nonirradiated foods (7). 

While high radiation doses (10 megarads) de- 
stroy some amino acids in beef protein, the lower 
doses of radiation (6 megarads and below) used in 
preservation of foods produced no alteration that 
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was nutritionally significant in the amino acids of 
beef protein. The biological value of the proteins 
of beef, milk, peas, Lima beans, wheat gluten, and 
corn protein that have been heat- and radiation- 
sterilized have been studied by Johnson and Metta 
(5, 6, and 10). Supporting the statement made 
above they found that radiation has virtually no 
effect on the biological value of beef protein. This 
was also found to be true for wheat glutens and corn 
protein. Milk and pea proteins, however, were sig- 
nificantly reduced in biological value after irradia- 
tion and only slightly reduced by heat treatment. In 
contrast to these effects Lima bean protein was 
improved considerably by heat treatment but prac- 
tically unimproved by radiation processing (see 
chart 2). 
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ce. Radiation Processing and Effect on the Nutri- 
tive Value of the Micronutrients 


The radiosensitivity of pure solutions of vitamins 
differs considerably, and the destructive effect of 
radiation on vitamins in foods differs from that in 
pure solution (11, 12). For example, the radiation 
destruction of vitamin B,, in milk at a radiation dose 
of 46,500 rads is only 30 per cent whereas in 
aqueous solutions at the same radiation dose 68 per 
cent of this vitamin is destroyed. Natural protects 
in foods or the presence of other vitamins red. 
the amount of radiation destruction. In micr: 
logical, chemical, and biological (rat growth) _ 
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cedures, Day and co-workers (13) found that 
gamma radiation of raw ground beef (approxi- 
mately 3 million rads) resulted in destruction of 
about 10 per cent of riboflavin and 25 per cent of 
the pyridoxine. 

Ascorbic acid, thiamine, and alpha tocopherol 
(vitamin E) are quite labile to radiation while 
niacin and riboflavin are less radiosensitive. In the 
presence of ascorbic acid, however, niacin is more 
radiosensitive than it is in aqueous solution alone or 
in presence of other vitamins as observed by Ziporin, 
Kraybill, and Thach (14). In chick feeding experi- 
ments, Richardson and co-workers (15) found some 
vitimin K destruction in 3 megarads irradiated syn- 
thetic basal diet which resulted in an incidence of 
hemorrhage in chicks to the extent of 86 to 95 per 
cent. Practically no destruction of vitamin K 
occurred when a diet containing irradiated alfalfa 
leaf meal or irradiated spinach was fed to chicks. 
A significant destruction of vitamin K in the feeding 
to rats of irradiated ground beef in a diet unsupple- 
mented with menadione has been observed in our 
laboratory. 

Vitamin D is relatively stable during irradiation 
of food, but vitamin A which was irradiated in dairy 
products was readily destroyed (16). In irradiation 
of milk, for example, there was 71 per cent loss in 
vitamin A, 40 per cent in carotene, 61 per cent in 
tocopherols, and 37 per cent in riboflavin when 
treated at 446,000 rads. 

Although vitamin destruction by ionizing radia- 
tion of foods may appear significant, it is evident 
that the vitamin loss is no greater than that ex- 
perienced during thermal processing (chart 3). The 
effect of heat processing on vitamin content of 
canned marine products has not been studied ex- 
tensively. For comparative purposes the percentage 
retention of vitamins in canned salmon was sub- 
stituted for heat-processed haddock in chart 3 (17), 
values for the latter not being available. The 
percentage destruction of niacin in peaches pro- 
duced by radiation processing is abnormally high, 
since the frozen peaches which were used had 
ascorbic acid added. Niacin destruction by radia- 
tion processing is greatly increased in the presence 
of ascorbic acid. 

It is important also to remember that the per- 
centage destruction varies from one food to another. 
In the daily intake of foods a wide variety of foods 
are usually consumed; hence, it can be expected that 
the nutrient intake is perhaps greater than that made 
possible by eating heat-processed foods. Raw foods 
also provide an important vitamin contribution to 
the diet. 
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d. Animal Feeding Studies on Irradiated Foods 


An evaluation of the wholesomeness of radiation- 
processed foods is usually directed along two major 
lines: potential toxicity and nutritional adequacy. 
To this end a comprehensive animal feeding or 
screening program has been under way in many 
research institutions to disclose any toxic effects 
from irradiation end products per se by challeng- 
ing an animal with a relative excess of the test sub- 
stance. The practice has been to feed for at least 
two years to the test animal 35 per cent dry solids of 
the irradiated food and the remaining 65 per cent 
portion of the ration consisting of a nutritionally 
adequate nonirradiated semi-synthetic or basal 
ration. 

Since various species of animals and even strains 
of the same species may differ in sensitivity, a 
number of different species such as the mouse, rat, 
dog, chicken, and monkey are included in the test- 
ing program. As indexes of potential toxicity, 
growth, food consumption, feed efficiency, repro- 
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duction, lactation, and life span are used in compara- 
tive evaluation of irradiated and nonirradiated 
foods. For determining nutritional adequacy the 
challenge is made by reducing the vitamin supple- 
ment added to the ration to a level where nutritional 
inadequacy is intensified. 

Alterations in metabolism resulting from con- 
tinued ingestion of irradiated foods may be rather 
subtle preventing detection of toxicity or nutrient 
deficiency by usual gross observations (weight loss, 
food consumption, reproduction, and so forth). 
Consequently as indexes of metabolism at the cellu- 
lar level which reflect interruption of metabolic 
pathways due to irradiation by-products ingested, 
tissue and blood enzyme activities are determined. 
In rats fed irradiated diets through several genera- 
tions there seems to be a consistent pattern showing 
an increase in the activity of cytochrome oxidase. 
The difference in cellular enzyme activity for rats on 
irradiated and nonirradiated diets suggests some 
alteration in macronutrients through irradiation and 
their role in metabolism (7). 

To further establish the safety of irradiated foods, 
extensive studies are under way to test a group of 
21 selected irradiated foods for radiation-induced 
carcinogens. Concentrates of food irradiated at 
0.5 to 10 megarad levels and fed to rats, ingested 
subcutaneously or painted on the skin of mice, have 
not revealed thus far any carcinogenicity (22). 
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Current studies on the long-term feeding of ir- 
radiated foods to test animals (rats, dogs, and 
monkeys ) have been confined to testing of products 
stored at room temperature for a minimum period 
of three months. For wide consumer acceptance and 
paralleling storage conditions of heat-processed 
canned foods, varying temperatures and periods of 
storage are important in a critical evaluation of 
radiation-processed foods. Typical growth curves 
for rats fed room-temperature-stored irradiated and 
nonirradiated (frozen) pork are shown in chart 4. 
This pork was irradiated at 2.79 and 5.58 megarads. 


e. Human Volunteer Feeding Studies on Ir- 
radiated Foods 

Forty-two foods irradiated at 2.79 megarads and 
stored frozen which passed exhaustive animal ex- 
periments have been fed for 15-day periods to 10 
human volunteers at our laboratory. Of this group, 
nine of the irradiated foods were less acceptable 
than were the same foods nonirradiated. Balance 
studies indicated that there was no difference in 
the metabolizable energy, nitrogen balance, or co- 
efficients of digestibility. Room-temperature-stored 
irradiated foods have and are being fed to the test 
subjects. Ground pork loin irradiated at 2.79 
megarads and stored for 12 months at 70° F has 
been fed for a 15-day period at level of 32 per cent 
of calories in the diet. The acceptability of this 
product was not so good as that of the control or 
unirradiated pork. 

In another experiment eight foods (codfish, bacon, 
fruit compote, chicken, peaches, green beans, flour, 
and potatoes) comprising 80 per cent of the diet 
were fed for 15 days to the human volunteers. 
Potatoes and flour were the only irradiated foods 
(low radiation dose) that were not different from 
the identical untreated foods. Clinical and labora- 
tory examinations have failed to reveal any signifi- 
cant alterations in the test subjects consuming 
either irradiated or nonirradiated foods for the 
15-day period. 


Summary 


A new concept in food processing has been introduced 
with the preservation and sterilization of foods by ioniz- 
ing radiations. Technologically, considerable research 
is still to be pursued toward the improvement of certain 
radiation-sterilized products in regard to color, texture, 
flavor, and odor. Irradiation in combination with heat, 
or treatment under vacuum and inert atmosphere may 
hold some promise in the resolution of these problems. 
Radiopasteurization or preservation of foods with lower 
than sterilization doses of 500,000 rads to increase 
shelf life is of considerable current economic and market 
interest. The destructive effect of radiation on insects 
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(50,000 rads), the inhibition of sprouting of tubers 
(potatoes and onions at 10,000 rads), and the destruc- 
tion of trichina in pork (30,000 rads) offer some prom- 
ise in food technology. There has been no evidence thus 
far that radiation processing of foods induces carcino- 
gens. Similarly, irradiated foods have not been found 
to be toxic on the basis of animal or human feeding 
experiments. While there is some destruction of the 
vitamins in processing, this is no greater, and in most 
cases less so, than that observed in heat processing of 
foods. 
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Programs for Mentally Retarded Children Grow 


The number of states with programs for mentally retarded children has 
grown from 4 to 44 in the last three years, according to Mrs. Katherine B. 
Oettinger, chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Mrs. Oettinger describes this widespread progress as “one 
of the most heartening recent developments in the field of child welfare.” 

In 1955, the four states pioneering in mental retardation were using only 
$141,000 in special project money advanced by the Children’s Bureau. For the 
current fiscal year, 30 special state projects have been approved, totaling 
$1,300,000. Fourteen other states are using $700,000 of their own funds or 
regular maternal and child health grants to finance similar projects. Mrs. 
Oettinger cited this fact as “solid evidence of state readiness to move forward 
rapidly into a new area when federal leadership can assist them.” 
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| Perr of the physically handi- 
capped is a phase of medicine and para- 
medical services which attempts to restore the 
individual to the greatest physical, emotional, so- 
cial, and economic capacity that he is able to 
achieve within the limits of his disability. 

Since September 1956, the social welfare and 
public health section of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has included among its objec- 
tives and aims: 

Rehabilitation: Broaden the concept of the home econ- 
omists’ contribution on the rehabilitation team and encour- 
age the use of their services in rehabilitation programs. 
Compile and develop resource material for professional and 
educational use. Sponsor and co-operate with other pro- 
fessional groups in developing effective programs and 
services. 


But before any activity progresses to the point of 
being included in the program of work, a small 
group of people have to recognize an unmet need 
and ask themselves questions about how they can 
meet the need, get other people interested in the 
problem, and together chart a course of action. This 
is exactly what happened in this situation. 

Many home economists have been working at 
methods in work simplification in a number of areas 
for many years. Management principles are not 
new to our profession. In spite of these contribu- 
tions, few of us appreciate what we as home 
economists, nutritionists, and dietitians are doing 
and can do in rehabilitation. 

It is dangerous to date developments, but taking 
that risk, the year 1955 seems to mark the beginning 
of our Association's expressed interest in rehabilita- 
tion. It would be interesting to trace developments 
leading up to the social welfare and public health 
preconvention Workshop on Job Evaluation held in 
Minneapolis, but suffice it to say that at the final 
session of this workshop, attention was drawn to 
future opportunities and responsibilities of our pro- 
fession. There was some discussion as to the work 
of the home economist and nutritionist in rehabilita- 
tion. Exactly what does the term mean and what 
can home economics contribute to the rehabilita- 
tion of physically handicapped people? Most of 
the questions raised were unanswered. But suffi- 
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A. June Bricker 


Miss Bricker is chairman of the publicity and 
information committee of the Joint Committee 
on Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped 
of the American Home Economics Association and 
the American Dietetic Association. Co-chairmen of 
the committee are Mrs. Julia Judson for the AHEA 
and Arlene Reams for the ADA. 


cient interest was generated from the session and 
by the efforts of certain members that the subject 
was scheduled to come before the executive board 
of AHEA early in 1956. The national chairman of 
the social welfare and public health section ob- 
tained from section members suggestions she could 
take to the executive board on “How our profession 
and Association can take their place and make their 
contribution in this area.” 

In the meantime, and on into 1956 and 1957, 
members participated either as faculty or students 
in workshops on how to work with the physically 
handicapped. (See October 1955 JourNAL OF 
Home Economics, page 625.) The joint conven- 
tion of the New York State Dietetic and Home Eco- 
nomics Associations included a session on “The 
Roles of the Dietitian, Nutritionist and Home Econ- 
omist in Rehabilitation.” The more information 
and experience our members had on the subject, 
the more vital it seemed to form a committee to 
co-ordinate our efforts. 

In 1956, the social welfare and public health sec- 
tion formed a committee which subsequently was 
joined by the community nutrition section of the 
Greater New York Dietetic Association, with mem- 
bers coming from New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and Washington, D.C. By 
June 1957, it became a joint committee of the 
AHEA and American Dietetic Association. The 
goals as defined by the committee are: 

Define the role of home economists, nutritionists, and 
dietitians on the rehabilitation team. 

Stimulate interest in rehabilitation work among AHEA 
and ADA members in various areas of home economics and 
interpret ways in which their knowledge and skills may be 
applied to problems. 

Familiarize other professional disciplines working with the 
handicapped with the contribution a home economist, nutri- 
tionist, or dietitian can make to a rehabilitation program. 
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Identify the various programs and agencies at the national 
level currently working with the handicapped and explore 
the contributions home economists, nutritionists, and dieti- 
tians can make to them as members of the rehabilitation 
team. 

Act as an information center and give publicity through 
national and local media—journals, newsletters, etc.—to 
Institutes, Workshops, and Programs centered around re- 
habilitation for the handicapped. 

Encourage participation in meetings and workshops in 
this field by sending representatives and supplying speakers. 

Explore the needs for research in areas appropriate to 
home economist, nutritionist, and/or dietitian. Identify the 
areas of research as food, clothing, home management, child 
care, housing, family living. 

Interpret the need for course content related to rehabilita- 
tion in all training of home economists, nutritionists, and 
dietitians. 

This committee reported to the social welfare and 
public health section at the 1957 AHEA annual 


meeting. In 1958, the program meeting of the 
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section was on rehabilitation. Excerpts from this 
meeting are given in the following articles. A work- 
shop is being planned prior to the 1959 annual 
meeting in Milwaukee. 

At the American Dietetic Association 1957 Con- 
vention, a conference session was held on rehabilita- 
tion, and another such session is planned for the 
1958 meeting. 

We hope to increase interest in, and knowledge 
of, rehabilitation by more articles in our journals, 
future convention programs on rehabilitation, and 
greater participation of our membership in work- 
shops. The committee would be encouraged to 
hear of activities in rehabilitation by individual 
members or those of state and local associations. 
[Communications may be addressed to the author of this 
report: Miss A. June Bricker, Director of Home Economics, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, One Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York.] 


Home Economists in Rehabilitation 


The following articles are adapted from talks by the authors at a program on the Home Econ- 
omist’s Role in the Rehabilitation of the Handicapped Homemaker presented by the housing 
and household equipment and the social welfare and public health sections during the 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association in Philadelphia in June 1958. 


The Team Approach 


Juuia S. Jupson 
Consultant in Homemaking 
New York University—Bellevue Medical Center 


Nine years ago, when I was first given a job to 
develop a training program for disabled home- 
makers, I was probably the first home economist to 
be given such an assignment in a medical facility. 
Today there are still very few home economists in 
such positions, and perhaps the numbers will never 
be large. However, there is valid evidence that our 
services are valuable and are needed—perhaps 
more in research, advisory capacities, and the prep- 
aration of educational material than in direct 
service. To fulfill these roles we need to be well 
informed about physical rehabilitation and to know 
how to work on a team, for rehabilitation is a team 
process. 

The first step in becoming part of a team is to 
break down the barriers to communication. As you 
well know, each discipline has its own terminology 
and abbreviations. A physiatrist would be as 
puzzled by SWPH, H&HE, or even AHEA, as you 
would be if I should start talking about ADL, 


quads, and ROM tests. (A physiatrist is a physi- 
cian trained in physical medicine. ADL repre- 
sents activities of daily living, such as using a 
telephone. Quads are persons with spinal cord 
injuries-which paralyze all four extremities. ROM 
tests measure the range of motion in joints.) 
Therefore, if we are to work with a medical team, 
we need to understand their language and their 
jobs and at the same time remember to express 
ourselves in understandable terms. 
“Rehabilitation,” by dictionary definition, is “to 
return to a former state.” Under this definition, 
the word rehabilitation has been used in many 
varying contexts, such as rehabilitation of war- 
devastated areas, of inmates of penal institutions, 
and of problem families. In the medical world, the 
term rehabilitation has come to have meaning be- 
yond the dictionary definition in two connotations. 
Rehabilitation in the broad sense is the third phase 
of medicine (the first being preventive medicine 
and the second definitive medicine and surgery ); it 
covers the services provided when the fever is down 
and the stitches are out that take the patient from 
the bed to the home and/or the job. Rehabilitation 
in the more restricted sense refers to the recognized 
medical specialty of physical medicine and rehabili- 
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tation. It is a very satisfying field of medicine be- 
cause of its positive approach of adding life to years. 
Its concept is “not to disqualify a patient for what 
he cannot do but rather to qualify him for what he 
can do.” 

There are various definitions of rehabilitation, 
but the one I would like to quote is the statement 
prepared by our own rehabilitation committee and 
given in Miss Bricker’s article: 

Rehabilitation of the physically handicapped is a phase of 
medicine and paramedical services which attempts to re- 
store the individual to the greatest physical, emotional, 
social, and economic capacity that he is able to achieve 
within the limits of his disability. 

Comprehensive rehabilitation requires a multi-discipline 
approach. It is essential that representatives of the various 
disciplines work as a team so that the services needed by a 
particular handicapped individual are available to him with- 
out the confusion resulting from uncoordinated services. 
The make-up and the leadership of the team will vary from 
time to time. However, the handicapped person and his 
family are always members of the team. 


The case of Janet Doe may help to clarify the 
services rendered by a team in a comprehensive 
rehabilitation program, Janet had been injured in 
an accident and eventually one leg was removed 
above the knee. In due time a limbmaker was 
called in. She was fitted with a leg and received 
basic training in its use. She returned to her sec- 
ond-floor walk-up apartment to keep house for her 
husband and eight-year-old child. Within a few 
months she was refusing to wear the limb (com- 
plained that she couldn't use it) and spent all her 
time in a wheel chair doing as little as she possibly 
could. Furthermore, she refused to go out even 
when willing help was available. 

The family physician talked Janet's husband into 
accepting help and referred Janet to a rehabilitation 
center. Janet was assigned to a staff physician 
(physiatrist) who took the medical history and in 
this case confirmed the diagnosis. The physiatrist 
referred Janet to other team members for evalua- 
tion. The physical therapist gave a muscle test and 
a range of motion test and found a slight flexion 
contracture in the amputated leg and muscle weak- 
ness from disuse. An orthopedist checked the 
amputation site and, with the prosthetist, checked 
the limb. The psychologist was called on in this 
case because the extent of disability did not warrant 
the withdrawal of the patient. The medical social 
worker took a routine social history and the home- 
making counselor investigated the vocational 
aspects of the case. The reports of these various 
people were presented at a staff conference and a 
program of activity was laid out. It included all 
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the services mentioned except the prosthetic service, 
which merely checked on progress. Occupational 
therapy was added because Janet wanted to im- 
prove her typing. All this kept Janet busy six hours 
a day. 

Two weeks later Janet was re-evaluated. Physical 
therapy reported that the contracture was nearly 
corrected and that crutch training was complete. 
As a result, the prosthetist was ready to refit the 
limb and the wheel chair was taken away. The rec- 
reational director was urged to encourage Janet to 
participate in outside trips for experience in min- 
gling with other people. Meanwhile the social 
worker, supplemented by the homemaking coun- 
selor, was making some headway toward getting 
the family to accept a move to more suitable hous- 
ing. 

It would take too long to follow Janet step by 
step but eventually she began to accept her dis- 
ability; her prosthesis fitted her psychologically as 
well as physically; she enjoyed her association with 
her fellow patients and was not painfully self- 
conscious when going out. 

Janet’s main problem had been one of accepting 
her disability. Counseling had done a good bit 
toward helping her in this, but progress in the other 
areas had smoothed the way. Her new limb was 
more attractive and fitted better; she had learned 
to take the second glances of passers-by and that 
she could still have fun. 

Several factors contributed to a successful pro- 
gram for Janet. She and her family were co-opera- 
tive and well motivated; the entire team knew the 
problems, the goal, and the progress that was being 
made; fellow patients were at once an inspiration 
and a goad. 

If Janet had had another type of disability, a 
vocational problem, or had adjusted well to her 
disability, the team of specialists and technicians 
would have been different. There is no room in 
a program of this sort for professional jealousy or 
special recognition. It takes time to develop a 
team that can work together, each recognizing the 
contributions of the others—creating a oneness that 
is only concerned for the welfare of the patient. 

Fortunately the largest percentage of the handi- 
capped do not need all these services and can be 
helped through community agencies. Many are not 
being reached because of lack of information about 
what can be done. Lack of facilities and personnel 
make it difficult for people to get the services they 
need. Therefore, it is important to make use of all 
the community agencies that are set up to deal in 
any manner with the problems. A new philosophy 
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and broader goals may be more necessary than in- 
creased personnel and facilities. As public-spirited 
citizens and volunteer workers, you can give under- 
standing, support, and influence that can be effec- 
tive in overcoming some of our present shortages. 

One effort that is nation wide and is now rapidly 
expanding is that of the State-Federal Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program. Like many of the activities 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the grass-roots work with people takes place 
at the state level. The Office of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation (federal) supports research projects, en- 
courages training of personnel through grants to 
schools for teaching and development of facilities, 
and to individuals for fellowships and traineeships. 
The state programs of direct service operate on 
matched funds. If a state is not offering a very 
broad program, it may be because the state legis- 
lature has appropriated very little for it. 

The district divisions of vocational rehabilitation 
maintain only small staffs headed by a counselor. 
As yet individuals are accepted as clients if there 
is some possibility of vocational placement. Home- 
making is classified as a vocation so that services 
are available to women whose vocational objective 
is resuming their roles in the home. I regretfully 
report that this is not as widely accepted a practice 
as we could wish. 

The services of any of the rehabilitation team 
needed in a particular case are obtained within the 
community if possible. Often the severely disabled 
are sent to a rehabilitation center if a concentrated 
program is necessary. Educational or vocational 
training is often given. Many vocational counselors 
report that their home demonstration agents have 
been most helpful with their homemaker clients. 
The happy conclusion to this state-federal program 
is that, although rehabilitation is expensive, an en- 
couraging number of people go back to work, are 
taken off welfare rolls, and within a few years pay 
back the cost of training and more as income taxes. 

Now, where does the home economist fit in on 
the rehabilitation team? There seem to be three 
major ways the home economist can contribute in 
her own particular field of specialization. She can 
give direct service to individuals. She can serve as 
a consultant or staff educator (for instance, in 
classes for public health nurses), or she can do 
research. Her services should not be confined to 
the homemakers alone, for there are problems com- 
mon to all with which she is prepared to deal be- 
cause of her training—housing, clothing, nutri- 
tional needs among others—that touch the lives of 
the handicapped of all ages and both sexes. 
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Do not be scared off by the impressive teams that 
have been mentioned. Just as 80 per cent of physical 
rehabilitation can be done in small facilities with 
small staffs, as Howard A. Rusk, MD has suggested, 
so the home economist can contribute her bit in 
many community situations. We can do a better 
job through a team approach if no more than a 
doctor and a public health nurse are on the team. 
But we do need to be sensitive to the needs of the 
handicapped in our midst; to appreciate that they 
are people like the rest of us, not to be set apart or 
given special privileges but to be helped to over- 
come their additional problems so that they can live 
well-rounded lives. 

Our next job is to interpret our special knowledge 
to the other members of rehabilitation teams and 
win their acceptance. If we accomplish that, we 
then have an obligation to serve when called upon. 
It will mean a great deal to many of the 20 million 
handicapped people who want an opportunity to 
live to the hilt of their capacities. 


Child Care Problems of 
Physically Handicapped Mothers! 


EvizasetH EckHarpt May 
Dean, School of Home Economics 
and Research Director 

University of Connecticut 


Homemaking problems are much the same for all 
mothers, but for the physically handicapped mother 
they are often overwhelming. 

Consider, for example, the problems faced by 
just one of the 100 young mothers who took part in 
the pilot study which formed the basis for our 
research project at the University of Connecticut. 

Mrs. A was a playground director before her auto- 
mobile accident at age 26. Her right side is now 
completely paralyzed. In all probability she will 
be forced to live with less than half of her normal 
physical resources for the rest of her life. She had 
to learn to walk again with the help of long leg 
braces and a crutch. She is making amazing prog- 
ress in learning to use her left hand in caring for 
herself and her family. Her daughter was an infant 
when the accident occurred two years ago. Mrs. 
A has recently had a second child. 

* This investigation is supported in part by a research and 
demonstration grant, Special Project 15, from the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
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Our 100 mothers are not isolated cases. All over 
the world, there are millions of physically handi- 
capped women, victims of war and of accident and 
disease. In the United States alone, Howard A. Rusk, 
MD has estimated that in addition to the thousands 
who suffer from blindness and from mental illness, 
there are 10,000,000 women who suffer from some 
physical disability: 

1,875,000 women with arthritis 


” 


4,000,000 cardiovascular diseases 
175,000 ” active or arrested tubercu- 
losis 
650,000 hemiplegia 
800,000 other orthopedic disabilities 


All of these women have home responsibilities of 
some kind; many of them have young children. 
Their chances for rehabilitation would have been 
excellent if they had been working in business or 
industry when their disability occurred. Then they 
would probably have had the benefit of unemploy- 
ment compensation, insurance to cover hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care, and an opportunity to be 
re-trained for a new job that would make the maxi- 
mum use of their limited resources. There is no 
new job waiting for the handicapped homemaker. 
Her job must be left undone; some one else must 
do the job for her; or the job must be simplified and 
the homemaker retrained to do the same job in an 
easier way. 

This area of vocational rehabilitation has special 
significance for home economists. Any program 
that helps to restore a mother to her normal role 
to even a partial degree may mean the vast differ- 
ence between dependence and independence. Any 
program that will help to increase her competence, 
build her morale, develop more normal family rela- 
tionships, and release other members of the house- 
hold for productive work outside of the home has 
personal and economic values of national signifi- 
cance. 

The handicapped homemaker research at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut has of necessity been nar- 
rowed down to a particular group of women with 
special problems. The present focus is on the prob- 
lems faced by orthopedically handicapped mothers 
in caring for their preschool children. This in- 
cluded those with hand difficulties and those with 
limited mobility and low energy. 

Eight areas of study are included in the long- 
time plan: 

1. The physical care of preschool children 

2. Self-help clothing for preschool children 

3. Play materials and equipment for preschool 
children 
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4. Work simplification in food preparation for 
young children 

5. Work simplification in laundry problems for 
young children 

6. Family co-operation in the care of young chil- 
dren 

7. Developing independence in young children 
through self-help devices 

8. The relationship of child care to the total home 
management problem of the handicapped woman 
These specific aims are included in the long-time 

plan for research in this area: 

1. To explore the possibilities in the “team ap- 
proach” in the rehabilitation of physically handi- 
capped women in the area of child care 

2. To demonstrate ways in which the competence 
of physically handicapped mothers of preschool 
children may be increased in the area of child 
care through the application of the principles of 
work simplification 

3. To explore the vocational rehabilitation possibili- 
ties of physically handicapped women for work 
in nursery schools, in day care centers, or as 
“baby sitters” 

4. To study the effectiveness of the methods devel- 
oped in terms of human values and family rela- 
tionships as well as in increased efficiency 

5. To test the techniques developed in the demon- 
stration project with: (a) professional groups in 
the field; (b) public and private agencies work- 
ing with handicapped women; (c) physically 
handicapped women and their families; and (d) 
rehabilitation centers, and hospitals. 


Our list of publications (which is available on 
request) gives an idea of progress to date. It in- 
cludes the report of a workshop on the “Team Ap- 
proach for the Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 
Homemaker,” two motion pictures of handicapped 
homemakers in their own homes, and teaching ma- 
terials that show the results of our research on self- 
help clothing for preschool children. The bulletins 
and motion pictures now in progress include: 

a. Doing the family laundry with one hand 

b. Principles of work simplification illustrated by physically 
handicapped mothers 

c. Creative activities that may be shared by handicapped 
mothers and their young children 

d. Baby bathing and formula making suggestions for the 

mother with limited energy, limited mobility, or hand 

limitations 

Nursery equipment adapted to the special needs of 

mothers with physical disabilities 


e. 


All reports on the work with physically handi- 
capped homemakers at the University of Connect- 
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icut end with a tribute to the Connecticut “team 
approach” committee and to three women whose 
wisdom and guidance have made the program pos- 
sible. Our first inspiration came from Mrs. Lillian 
M. Gilbreth, industrial engineer, who came to Con- 
necticut five years ago and suggested that we ex- 
plore the possibilities in applying the principles of 
work simplification, used so successfully in industry, 
to the problems of the handicapped. Since that 
time she has been our chief consultant. 

Mary E. Switzer, director of the Office of Voca- 
tional Information, deserves special recognition for 
her pioneering in broadening the interpretation of 
vocational rehabilitation financed by tax funds to 
include homemakers. The Connecticut program 
would not have been possible without the research 
grants sponsored by her office. 

The third person who deserves special recogni- 
tion is Mrs. Julia Judson, who is also a consultant 
for our project. She has the rare combination of 
professional training in home economics and also in 
physical therapy and is responsible for the pioneer 
work in handicapped-homemaker research now in 
progress at the Bellevue Medical Center in New 
York. 

These three women have pointed the way to a 
new field of service where home economists may be- 
come a part of a rehabilitation team. 


Food Preparation Problems 


Eveanor V. 

Director of Home Service 

Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Mrs. Wiese’s talk was followed by a food prepara- 
tion demonstration by one of the blind home- 
makers who had attended the classes conducted 
by the Public Service Electric and Gas Company. 


If you have never worked with physically handi- 
capped homemakers or if you have had the oppor- 
tunity to, and have shied away from it, I would 
like to urge all of you to explore this exciting field. 
You'll never do anything that is much more chal- 
lenging and certainly nothing that is more reward- 
ing and soul-satisfying. 

The handicapped homemaker needs instruction 
in work simplification and perhaps intensive and 
specific training in making the best use of the physi- 
cal capacities that remain. 

She needs help in kitchen planning, including a 
reasonable familiarity with appliances, household 
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STANDARD PHOTO SERVICE Co. 
Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, famed industrial engineer 
and an honorary member of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, has been one of the leaders in 
rehabilitation of handicapped homemakers. She is 
shown here as she spoke briefly to the joint section 
meeting in Philadelphia. 


equipment and “gadgets,” short cuts and simplified 
methods of house care, meal preparation, service 
and clean up, and laundry processes. 

If you are considering setting up a homemaking 
service, you will find that many community re- 
sources can be tapped for help. A marvelous 
source of information is the “Rehabilitation Mono- 
graph VIII—A Manual for Training the Disabled 
Homemaker by Drs. Howard A. Rusk and Edith 
Kristeller, Mrs. Julia S. Judson, and others.’ 

In teaching any kind of homemaking or cookery 
course, it is important to give consideration to the 
work place or kitchen. It should provide: 

1. The correct work height and storage within easy 
reach 

2. Sufficient storage for all the things needed for 
the jobs to be done 

3. Sufficient work space so that the job progresses 
without confusion 

4. Easily used and conveniently placed appliances 

5. A well-lighted work place to reduce fatigue and 
accidents 


* Published by the New York University—Bellevue Medi- 
cal Center, 1955, 167 pp., $2. 
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For the handicapped homemaker, the wise selec- 
tion of appliances is particularly important. 

In selecting a range, the built-in and stack-on 
ranges are most satisfactory if the family can afford 
them because of the flexibility of installation and 
the location of the controls at the front. If a con- 
ventional range is to be purchased it should be tried 
out to be sure the controls can be reached without 
danger of incurring a burn. Thermostatically con- 
trolled units and automatic pilots for ovens and 
broilers as well as surface units in gas ranges are 
advisable. In the absence of an oven pilot, a mirror 
can be used to check the flame if the person is not 
sightless. There are many different top burner or 
unit arrangements that are available—select the 
right one to meet the individual handicapped home- 
maker's needs. 

With some of the older gas ranges, the sub-base 
may be removed, thus lowering the range approxi- 
mately four to five inches. This is helpful for home- 
makers working from a wheel chair since a 36-inch 
range height is inconvenient and can be unsafe. 

Some of the small table appliances may prove 
very helpful and satisfactory for those who are not 
planning to do any major alterations in their kitch- 
ens or to make major purchases of appliances. 

Refrigerators differ enough in design that they, 
too, should be checked carefully before buying. 
For example, a very low crisper bin is difficult to 
use from a wheel chair. 

There are a number of manufacturers making 
built-in refrigerators, and freezers can be placed at 
a height most convenient for the handicapped. 

The freezer can be of tremendous help to the 
handicapped, for she has a ready supply of food 
always at her fingertips. Many shopping trips can 
be eliminated with a large freezer. 

Dishwashing is a time- and energy-consuming 
chore that can best be accomplished through the 
use of an automatic dishwasher. Generally speak- 
ing, a front-loading dishwasher with sliding trays 
is found to be the best choice for wheel chair and 
for other handicapped homemakers, for they are 
easier to load and unload. A dishwasher can be 
placed on an eight-inch platform for more con- 
venient use. If a dishwasher cannot be purchased, 
consideration should be given to the type sink that 
will best meet the needs of a handicapped per- 
son. 

Automatic washers are preferred by those who 
can arrange to buy them. If a front-loading type 
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is purchased, it should be installed on a platform at 
least eight inches high for accessibility. In selecting 
a top-loading machine care should be exercised to 
get one with a washing basket shallow enough so 
that the bottom of the basket can be reached to 
remove all articles. 

An automatic clothes dryer is well worth the in- 
vestment if it is at all possible. The lifting, trans- 
porting, and reaching necessary for line drying are 
possible from a wheel chair or for homemakers on 
crutches, but never easy. For convenience, a dryer 
should be installed on a platform like a front-load- 
ing washer. 

Lack of money is often a problem with the handi- 
capped and others, but knowing about the appli- 
ances that can make homemaking easier and in 
some cases possible, is helpful knowledge, for the 
handicapped and their families can save toward 
the purchase of these appliances. Meanwhile, im- 
provised equipment and tools, changed arrange- 
ments, and different methods of performing tasks 
may solve many of the problems. 

Utility home service departments have conducted 
many activities to help the physically handicapped. 
My own company, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company in New Jersey, conducted 5 six-lesson 
cookery courses for the blind. Nothing we have 
ever done has been more satisfying or enjoyable. 
We had both men and women in our courses, and 
we have never worked with more cheerful, cou- 
rageous people. Our classes were two hours long 
and included such topics as breakfast foods, one- 
dish meals, oven cookery, pastry, and simple des- 
serts. We had a sighted person for every two blind 
students. Red Cross and volunteers helped us. We 
tried to use as little special equipment as possible. 
However, we did use a type of Braille markings for 
the oven and top burner controls. Small brass nail 
heads were placed at 25 degree intervals around 
the control; this was also done for the ranges in 
the students’ homes. Braille timers, safety spoons, 
egg separators, locklid saucepans, special cake and 
pie cutters were a few of the special items that the 
New Jersey Commission for the Blind purchased 
for each person attending. Our course was called 
“Touch, Smell and Listen,” and the students did just 
that, with results that were amazing. We didn't 
have a burned finger or a cut hand in any of our 
classes; they were accident-free! The students not 
only gained valuable knowledge in homemaking but 
they had an opportunity to mingle with some of 
their own people, and they had a wonderful time. 


\ 
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Development of Girls’ Sex-Role Identification: 


( OMMON-SENSE obseryation indicates there 
is a direct relationship between girls’ ages 
and their identification as members of the female 
sex. Most persons who are acquainted with ado- 
lescent girls know that somewhere in the junior 
high school or early high school years girls begin 
to manifest interest in female sex-role symbols as- 
sociated with their appearance and begin to become 
interested in boys. Common-sense observations like 
these are valuable and, in place of more precisely 
established knowledge, are all that we sometimes 
have in establishing our level of knowledge. One of 
the functions of scientific study is to state more pre- 
cisely some relationships of which we are only 
generally aware. Also, systematic study of the com- 
monplace helps to define the population to which 
the stated relationships apply. This brief note at- 
tempts to do those two things in relation to the 
development of girls’ sex-role identification. 


Measurement Identification 


For the purposes of this presentation, sex-role 
identification is defined in two ways: (1) the extent 
to which girls begin to use appearance symbols 
generally associated with female sexual attractive- 
ness and the female sex-role; and (2) the extent to 
which the girls begin to become interested in boys. 
Data for each estimate of the girls’ identification 
with the female sex-role were obtained by means 
of their responses to questionnaire items. Sex-role 
identification by means of appearance symbols was 
defined by means of questions about the use of lip- 


* Published as Journal Paper No. J-3381 of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. Project No. 1021. This project, “Nutritional Status 
of Iowa School Children,” provided the experimental frame- 
work that made possible the collection and analysis of the 
data presented herein. Acknowledgment is due Mrs. Ercel 
S. Eppright and Charlotte Roderuck for their interest and 


support. 


Lee G. Burchinal 


Dr. Burchinal is an assistant professor in family 
sociology at lowa State College. He was formerly 
a research associate in the department of child 
development at the College. 


stick, fingernail polish, perfume, or face powder for 
school or for special dress-up occasions; about wear- 
ing high heels; about how frequently they con- 
sulted a mirror; and how much time they spent 
“fixing” their hair each day. All questions in the 
two scales were followed by five responses which 
were weighted from one to five. The final scale 
included 10 items because two items were dropped 
after an internal consistency analysis was performed. 
The original set of items used to estimate the 
girls’ interest in boys included 11 questions about 
how much they liked being around boys, going to 
parties or events where boys would be, how much 
they talked about boys with their girl friends, how 
much attention they liked boys to give them, how 
much they liked being teased by boys, and a few 
attitude questions about boys as “roughnecks” or 
“mean” persons. Two questions were dropped from 
this scale after an internal consistency analysis. 
The scale scores can be evaluated only in terms 
of their face validity although the results in tables 
1 and 2 lend support to their use. Reliability co- 
efficients were determined by means of the test- 
retest method. Identical forms were readministered 
to 84 of the 183 girls after a lapse of approximately 
three weeks. The reliability correlations for the 
appearance symbols scale was 0.84; for the boy- 


interest scale, 0.76. 


The Sample 

The two sex-role identification scales were ad- 
ministered with other instruments to 183 girls from 
four rural consolidated schools in central Iowa 
during April and May, 1956. These girls were par- 
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ticipating in a voluntary nutrition project sponsored 
by home economics research in the Iowa Agricul- 
tural and Home Economics Experiment Station of 
Iowa State College. 

Approximately two-thirds, 68 per cent, of the 
girls came from farm homes. Their mothers’ and 
fathers’ median education levels were 11.9 and 
11.6 years, respectively. The girls came from pre- 
dominantly “whole” families: three fathers were 
deceased and in five families a divorce or separa- 
tion had occurred. The median number of children 
per family was 3.4. All girls lived in farm, rural 
nonfarm, or village residences. 


In order to test the relationship between the girls’ 
ages and their sex-role identification as indicated 
by reported use of sex-role symbols or reported in- 
terest in boys, scores for each scale were classified 
as above or below the median for all scores and then 
classified by the ages of the girls. Chi square was 
used to test the departure of the observed number 
of scores above and below the median from the 
expected number of scores for each age level.’ 
Table 1 shows the results for this method of analysis 
for the appearance symbols scale scores. 


TABLE 1 
Sex-role identification scores by appearance symbols 


NUMBER OF GIRLS AT 
| AGE LEVELS (YEARS) INDICATED 


1 | | as | | as | | 
| | j | | 
Above | 
median | a 18 | 8 
Below 


median | 14 29 16 3 86 
Total | 14 23 40 27 30. 30 19 183 


Median | 17.5) 19.8) 20.8) 23.8) 90.5) 31.5) 35.5) 25.2 
| | | | 


X* = 102.74 P<0.001 


Higher scores on the appearance symbols scale 
indicate greater use of symbols associated with the 
female sex-role and, it is assumed, increased identi- 
fication on the part of the girls with their role as 
women. The range of scores was from 10 to 39, and 
the median was 25.2. As would have been expected, 
the median scores increased directly with the ages 


* This statistical technique is commonly called the median 
test. For details, see Seigel (1). Expected frequencies 
were determined on the basis of the ratio of the product of 
marginal totals over the total number of cases. 
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of the girls. While this finding is hardly startling, 
these data are valuable because they permit us to 
state the relationship more precisely. For this 
sample of rural girls, just where is the crucial break- 
ing point from girlhood toward female sex-role 
identification? The data in table 1 permit a partial 
answer to this question. Note that the turning point 
in the proportion of girls in each age grouping 
whose scores were above or below the median oc- 
curred between the 13th and 4th age levels. This 
feature of the data is also obvious from the fact 
that the combined median was 25.2 while the me- 
dian for the 13-year-olds was 23.8 and the median 
for the 14-year-olds was 30.5. 

The results observed in table 2 for the association 
of the girls’ ages to their reported interest in boys 
closely parallel the trend observed in table 1.* 


TABLE 2 


Sex-role identification scores by interest in boys 


NUMBER OF GIRLS AT | 
AGE LEVELS (YEARS) INDICATED 


SCORE | TOTAL 
10 " 1 | 13 “ 15 | 16 
Above | 
median 1 3 13 | 12 | 20 | 20 | 19 88 
Below 


median | 10 | 20 | 27 15 10 10 0 92 
Total | 11 23 40 | 27 | 30 | 30 19 180° 
Median 24.0 25.8 26.0 28.0 29.5 30.5 34.0 28.4 


X? = 53.78 P<0.001 


*Three cases could not be used for this analysis. 


The median values for this analysis also showed 
a direct relationship with the age levels of the 
girls. Again the breaking point appeared to be be- 
tween the 13 and 14 year age levels. The 13-year- 
olds’ median was slightly below the total median, 
and the 14-year-olds’ median was slightly above the 
combined median. 


* The hypothesis that girls’ sex-role identification increases 
directly with their ages was tested in two ways, but some 
readers may feel that the two analyses really amount to a 
single test since the two sets of scores were probably highly 
correlated. This was not the case. Two rank order correla- 
tions were determined: one for the girls 14 years of age and 
older and one for the younger group of girls. The rho values 
were low, 0.39 and 0.30, respectively. Since the two sets 
of scale values were relatively independent of each other, 
both analyses were performed to test the hypothesis. 

One methodological point should be mentioned. Because 
of the crudeness of the measuring instruments, one of the 
weaker nonparametric tests was used. Even with the median 
test, however, highly significant results were obtained. 
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Discussion 


Since the present data were gathered as part of 
a study of the nutritional requirements of school 
girls, data were available only for girls participating 
in the program. However, it probably is unlikely 
that the participants in the program were signifi- 
cantly different from the total number of girls in 
the schools in ways that would be reflected in their 
responses to the scales used in this study. The 
present data permit us to give substance to the 
common-sense observation that girls’ sex-role iden- 
tification increases directly with their ages. These 
data also permit identification of the age level be- 
tween 13 and 14 as the breaking point away from 
a relatively “sexless” girlhood and the beginning 
of increasing female sex-role identification. Per- 
haps this is earlier than some would have expected 
for girls to develop strong interests in boys and to 
begin to use more of the symbols associated with 
femininity in our society. However, in view of the 
speeded-up socialization process which we are wit- 
nessing and the reflection of this acceleration in the 
ages at which boys and girls begin to go steady, and 
marry, these data should not come as a surprise. 

The present sample is small and comes from just 
one portion of a central Iowa county. It would be 
desirable to have additional research on the process 
of sex-role identification for both boys and girls 
from other populations. If data were gathered for 
both sexes, important comparisons could be made 
Letween the rates of sex-role identification of boys 
and girls. Also, it would be important to be able 
to make rural-urban comparisons and comparisons 
among boys and girls of different socioeconomic 
levels. Instead of, or in addition to, the relatively 
crude measuring devices used in the present study, 
sex-role identification could be gauged by means of 
the practice of role behaviors normally associated 
with each sex or by responses to role attitude ques- 
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tionnaires. Not only would the acquisition of such 
data permit boy-girl comparisons in the process of 
sex-role identification or comparisons between the 
sexes within and among residential or social class 
categories, but these data would have important 
implications for the field of adolescent psychology. 

Further implications for the present study of 
adult male and female roles should be noted. If 
adult roles are obscure and confused, as some 
writers contend they are (2), then, in addition to 
gathering data on this problem from adults, it would 
seem that valuable data could also be obtained 
from adolescents who are in the formative stage of 
their sex-role development. 


Summary 


Data pertaining to the development of sex-role 
identification were obtained from 183 rural Iowa girls 
who ranged in age from 10 to 16 years. Sex-role 
identification was defined in two ways: (1) by means 
of the girls’ reported use of symbols generally associated 
with female attractiveness in our society; and (2) by 
their reported interest in boys. Each estimate of sex- 
role identification was measured by a short set of ques- 
tionnaire items. The median test was used to test the 
degree to which the scale scores were dependent upon 
the girls’ ages. In each case, the median scores showed 
a direct relationship to the girls’ ages. The level be- 
tween 13 and 14 appeared to be the breaking point be- 
tween a relatively “sexless” girlhood and subsequent 
sex-role identification. For each scale, there were more 
girls below the age of 14 who had scores below the 
median for all scores on each scale than had scores 
above the median. Conversely, at age 14 or above, more 
girls had scores above the median than below the 
median. Some implications of these findings were 
considered. Suggestions for further research on this 
topic were offered. 
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Room for One More? Yes—Always! 


A home economist living in the Midwest recently wrote to us: “I would 
like to join the American Home Economics Association. I was graduated 


from . . . University in 1952 with a major in home economics . . . 
Please tell me how .. . 


ever approached me on joining. . . . 


no one 


There are no doubt home economists near you who also would like to join. 
We encourage you to find them. They will welcome your cordial invitation 
to share, enjoy, and keep from missing important events of the year. 

The total AHEA membership as of October 1, 1958 was 18,972, and we are 
reaching for 25,000. Won't you act immediately? 
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Me homemakers have experienced fatigue 
after long periods of time on their feet 


doing the work of the home, especially ironing and 


food preparation. The reason for this special fa- 
tigue is often attributed to the greater energy cost 
of standing compared to sitting. 

Sitting to work is popularly recommended as a 
means of relieving this special fatigue of standing. 
Homemakers seem to be strongly divided in their 
opinions as to the satisfaction and comfort resulting 
from sitting to work. Some commonly sit to per- 
form one or more household tasks; others say that 
sitting to work is uncomfortable and annoying and 
they will not do it. 

To investigate possible causes of this divergence 
in opinions and practices, a study was made of the 
relative effects of standing to work and sitting to 
work under different postural conditions. 

Measurements were made in the laboratory of 
energy cost, rate of work, and angle of arm lift while 
working in the standing and in a variety of seated 
positions. The positions studied were: 

1. Standing at a counter 36 inches in height 

2. Sitting at the same counter on a stool 24 inches 
in height with the feet on the footrest and knees 
under the counter 

3. Sitting as in No. 2, but with the knees forced to 
the side by a cabinet front 

4. Sitting at a counter 23 inches in height on a chair 

15 inches in height with the knees under the 

counter and the feet on the floor 
5. Sitting at a counter 36 inches in height, “perched” 

on the front edge of a stool 30 inches in height 
with the feet braced against the floor 


For positions 1, 2, and 3, tests were made both with 
the task centered in front of the subjects and to the 
right, requiring a reach to the right. For positions 
2, 4, and 5, some tests were made with the subjects 
rising and reseating themselves once during the test. 


*Much of the laboratory work for this study was done 
under the supervision of Mrs. Isabelle Flight, formerly 
research associate in the department of economics of the 
household and household management. 
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Some Factors of Cost to the Body in Standing or 
Sitting to Work Under Different Postural Conditions 


Esther Crew Bratton’ 


Dr. Bratton is a research associate in the depart- 
ment of economics of the household and household 
management at the New York State College of 
Home Economics, a Unit of the State University 
of New York at Cornell University. 


The subjects folded towels and washcloths, a task 
they could perform with the hands and arms on the 
counter surface. The subjects were young home- 
makers of average height and weight and in good 
health. The results apply to such women and pos- 
sibly not to those of extreme size or to the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

Energy cost was determined by measuring the 
amount of oxygen consumed by the women as they 
worked and using a standard formula for calcu- 
lating this into calories per minute, the unit of 
energy cost. 

The rate of work was determined by recording 
the number of towels and washcloths folded during 
the oxygen consumption tests. 

The angle of arm lift was determined by the 
analysis of motion pictures taken of all subjects 
working in the various positions. The concept of 
angle of arm lift is based on the assumption that 
work performed in a body position which requires 
greater lift of the arms results in greater fatigue 
of arm muscles than when the angle of arm lift is 
less. 

The background of this assumption lies more in 
the realm of practical application of principles of 
physics than of documented research. Some state- 
ments found in textbooks of body mechanics pro- 
vide a degree of authority for this assumption. 
Fash, in Body Mechanics in Nursing Arts, gives 
tests designed to show differences in amount of 
strain for different angles of arm lift. In the sum- 
mary of principles for this set of tests is this one: 
“Keep the parts of the body as close to the vertical 
axis of the body as possible” (1, p. 14). The as- 
sumption is therefore made that a body position 
requiring greater lifting of the arms would result 
in greater fatigue of the arm muscles than a body 
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position which permits work to be done with the 
arms in a more nearly vertical position. 

The sponcaneous comments of the women as they 
worked were recorded and studied. 
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When the standardized tasks were positioned on 
the counter to one side of the body rather than cen- 
tered in front of the body there were no appreciable 
differences in any of the tests. The energy cost of 


TABLE 1 
Energy cost of standing and sitting to work under different postural conditions (Series I and Series 11 combined) 


WORKING POSITIONS 


Sitting at ease 
Series I, 20 subjects. . 
Series II, 12 subjects... 
Sitting to work, knees onions counter 
1. Seated throughout test. . 
2. Up and down once. . 
Sitting to work, 
1. 
2. Up and down once. . 
. Sitting to work, knees ender quien. 
1. Work centered. ... 
2. Reach to side. . 
Standing to work. . 
1. Work centered. . 
2. Reach to side. . 
Sitting to work, to 
1. Work cen 
2. Reach to side. . 


EQUIPMENT DIMENSIONS 


| 


| Counter Height | 


| 


TOTAL ENERGY COST 


Standard 


| Rate of Oxygen 
Deviation 


Use (Average) 


Heat Equivalent 
(Average*) 


Stool or 
Chair 


calories 


calories 
] per minute 


| eubic centimeters 
inches 
0.12 
0.10 


36 0.16 
41 


36 0.18 
36 


42 0.16 
48 
42 


0.14 


53 0.18 


.52 


| 


* All of these values might justifiably be rounded to 1 decimal place, making the average energy cost for all the positions except the last 


read 1.4 calories 


Results and Discussion 


The energy cost studies. The energy cost for 
the various postural conditions is given in table | 
arranged roughly in order from low to high. The 
average energy cost for standing to work was 1.45 
calories per minute with a standard deviation of 
0.14. The average cost for sitting to work on a 
stool of medium height with the knees under the 
36-inch counter and the feet on the step of the stool 
was 1.42 calories per minute with a standard devia- 
tion of 0.16. The average energy cost of sitting 
to work at a 36-inch counter on a stool of medium 
height was 1.53 calories per minute, standard devia- 
tion of 0.18, when the cabinet front prevented posi- 
tioning the knees under the counter. 

The effect of the minor variations in postural 
conditions that were tested resulted in no change 
in oxygen consumption relative to the major work- 
ing positions except in one case. When the sub- 
jects rose once from the low (15-inch) chair the 
average increase was appreciable—0.05 calorie 
per minute. But when the 24-inch and the 30-inch 
stools were used, rising and being reseated once 
during the test did not increase the energy cost. 


per minute. 


reaching the arms to the side or of rising once from 
the seated position, then, was not greater than that 
for the basic postural conditions, except in the case 
previously mentioned. 

Since the average energy cost of sitting to work 
in the different positions ranged from 1.36 to 1.53 
calories per minute and of standing to work was 
about 1.45 calories per minute, these results do not 
support a general statement that sitting to work 
saves energy as compared to standing to work. In- 
dividual subjects varied greatly in their oxygen 
consumption in the positions tested. The averages 
indicate that sitting to work required about as much 
energy as standing to work, and some sitting posi- 
tions required slightly more. 

The energy cost data seem reliable to the extent 
that the averages are of the same magnitude as 
those for other energy studies of similar activities. 
Moreover, the means for the different groups of 
subjects performing identical tests at different times 
are in close agreement.' 

* Data to support this point will be given in a technical 


report of this study to be published by the Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 


tee 
a | inches 
23 15 
: 
36 30 
| 280 
280 1 
D 36 24 | 
293 
| 
| 299 1.45 
F. 36 a4 
314 1 
312 im 
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Angle of arm lift as determined by the film anal- 
ysis. Table 2 records the mean angle of arm lift 
for the groups of subjects who performed the tests 
in each of the body positions. 


TABLE 2 
Mean angle of underarm lift for performance of stand- 
ardized tasks under different postural conditions (Re- 
sults for 3 groups* of subjects) 


EQUIPMENT ANGLE OF 
DIMENSIONS UNDERARM LIFT 
SUBJECT GROUP AND 
WORKING POSITIONS Work Work 
Counter Chair above on 
Height Height Surface Surface 
inches inches degrees degrees 
Group I-a 
36 27 14 
Sitting on a medium 
stool, knees under 
a 36 24 47 26 
Sitting on a medium 
stool, knees forced 
Group I-b 
Standing. ............ 36 26 24 
Sitting on a medium 
stool, knees under 
48 
Sitting on a medium 
stool, knees forced to 
Group II 
Sitting on a high stool..| 36 30 2 | @& 
Sitting on a low chair. . 23 15 38 80 
Sitting on a medium | 
stool, knees un 
36 24 44 $5 


*The noticeable difference in the results for Group I-a and 
Group I-b are related to a change in the method of the stand- 
ardized task performed on the surface. The subj of Group 
I-a folded towels from left to right, stacking on the right. The 
other subject groups folded the towels from right to left and 
stacked at the left. 


For both of the standardized tasks, one requir- 
ing operation of the hands zbove the counter sur- 
face, the other on the cou:.ter surface, the lowest 
average angle of arm lift for all groups of subjects 
was obtained for standing to work. 

For the performance of both standardized tasks 
while sitting at the 36-inch counter on the 24-inch 
stool, with the knees under the counter, the mean 
angle of arm lift was almost double that for stand- 
ing to work. This relationship was true for most 
of the individual subjects. For this same stool and 
counter height but with the knees of the subjects 
forced to the side, the mean angle was slightly 
higher than when the knees were under the counter. 
For both the high stool and the low chair, the angle 
of arm lift was only slightly greater than that for 
standing. 
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These greatly increased angles of arm lift for 
sitting to work as compared to those for standing 
to work lend support to a theory that discomfort 
in the arms may operate against satisfaction with 
seated work and in favor of standing to do some 
repetitive jobs. 

Comments of the subjects about the postural 
conditions. Subjects’ comments about comfort in 
the different positions were not solicited nor re- 
corded in an organized way. Spontaneous com- 
ments were recorded, however, in a running account 
in the daily log. These have been examined and 
are summarized here. As might be expected, there 
were more unsolicited complaints than there were 
favorable comments. 

The most frequent complaints concerned the 
position on the 30-inch stool used at the 36-inch 
counter. The design of this stool was not good 
for the purpose for which it was used. The sub- 
jects were asked to rest their weight on the seat 
of the stool but to keep their feet on the floor. 
Comfort in this position would require a tilted or 
padded seat and a stool height adjustable to the 
individual worker. Since the stool used was not 
of this type, the author feels that much of the dis- 
comfort mentioned was not attributable to this basic 
position but to the particular stool. Many of the 
compliants had to do with sharpness of the stool 
edge cutting under the thighs, to the tendency of the 
stool to slip, and a consequent feeling of insecurity. 
These discomforts might have been eliminated with 
a well-designed stool. 

Sitting to work with the knees forced to the side 
brought frequent unfavorable comments. A few 
subjects complained of soreness in the back or 
arms on the day after this test, and many com- 
plained of discomfort during the test. 

Usually the subjects who commented that they 
liked sitting to do the tasks added that they were 
in the habit of sitting at home for similar tasks. 
Those who commented that they disliked sitting 
for the tests added that they were in the habit of 
standing at home for such tasks. 

The low chair at the lap-high counter brought 
unfavorable comments concerned with the dislike 
of getting up and down from this position. 

Rate of work. The average rate of work was 
lower for those sitting positions that stimulated the 
most unfavorable comments of the subjects, sitting 
with the knees to one side, and sitting on the edge 
of the 30-inch stool. The variations in rate from 
one position to another were small and were not 
consistent for individual subjects, and the differ- 
ences were not significant by analysis of variance. 


= 
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For each separate group of subjects the total num- 
ber of towels folded during the 5-minute test period 
varied by only 2 to 3 towels from the least favor- 
able to the most favorable position. On the basis 
of data obtained in this study, the case is ex- 
tremely weak for a relationship between rate of 
work in a repetitive task and the working positions 
tested. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The results are summarized briefly as follows: 

1. The difference in average energy cost for stand- 
ing and sitting to work in the various positions 
was small. Variation among individual subjects 
was high. 

. Standing to work permitted a smaller average 
angle of arm lift than did any sitting position 
and is thus a more favorable position for com- 
fortable use of the arms. 

. The rate of work on the simple repetitive tasks 
was not affected significantly by the working 
positions. 

. The comments of the subjects did not indicate 
a preference for one working position. The 
greatest number of unfavorable comments con- 
cerned the high stool at the standard height coun- 
ter and sitting with the knees forced to one side. 
The special fatigue that comes from being on 

the feet is not likely to be due to the excess energy 
cst over that for sitting. Equipment for sitting 
to work should take into account the comfort of 
the arms in reaching and performing the task and 
should provide for maximum mobility of the body 
with a minimum of trunk twist. 


Implications 


The foregoing results all together fail to provide 
conclusive evidence either for or against the desir- 


ability of sitting for household tasks. Experience 
indicates that there is a special fatigue of standing, 
but the values in energy cost obtained in this study 
do not account for it. This raises several questions. 

Has the suggestion that the homemaker sit to 
work to ease her work load been in error? Are 
there reasons other than energy saving which would 
make the practice of sitting to work beneficial? 
What is the origin of the belief that sitting to work 
saves energy? These are some of the questions that 
need discussion. 

In the opinion of the author, the answer to the 
first question is both yes and no. The error has 
probably been in recommending sitting to work too 
generally and too enthusiastically. Sometimes there 
has been failure to differentiate the conditions under 
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which sitting to work is appropriate and to give due 
recognition to the requirements for satisfaction in 
sitting to work. 

Sitting to work is not appropriate when the task 
requires frequent moving from place to place, or 
frequent rising and being reseated because of inter- 
ruptions. Research (2, 3) indicates that the job of 
meal preparation, for example, is characterized by 
frequent moves from center to center with work 
at the center continuing for under one-quarter min- 
ute about half of the time. Planning ahead and 
elimination of interruptions is often easier to sug- 
gest than to do where a family is involved. The 
number and kinds of tasks in the home that would 
permit long periods of work in the seated posi- 
tion are relatively few. Careful observation and 
study are needed to determine what tasks are ap- 
propriate for the seated position. 

Satisfaction in performing even the appropriate 
tasks in the seated position depends upon a number 
of conditions. Provision for comfort is one of the 
most important. Comfort while seated at rest is 
not enough; comfort in performing the motions re- 
quired by the task is necessary. This involves a 
good chair height, good work surface height, and 
a good relation between the two which permits 
freedom and comfort in the use of the arms. It 
involves comfortable placing of the feet and a posi- 
tion that permits maximum mobility of the body 
in spite of its being anchored in the middle. The 
position must be one that will allow the motions 
required by the task with a minimum of twisting of 
the body; this usually means the knees must be 
under the work surface, and room for side-to-side 
movements. It also means providing for maximum 
ease in rising and being reseated because inter- 
ruption will come, and because too long a time 
in any position is tiring. All of these conditions 
are necessary for comfort while sitting to work. 
Too often there has been a failure to recognize the 
postural restriction imposed by sitting to work. 

If the above conditions are to be met, because 
of the great variations among individuals, the equip- 
ment must be either specially built for an individual 
or have great adjustability in order to meet the 
needs of many individuals. The above require- 
ments for appropriateness and comfort in seated 
work have at times been ignored when sitting to 
work has been recommended. This constitutes the 
error in suggesting that homemakers sit to work 
in order to ease their work load. 

To recognize that there is a special fatigue from 
long periods on the feet and to help homemakers 
find ways of sitting for some of these prolonged tasks 
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is, nevertheless, an important phase of work simplifi- 
cation in the opinion of the author. 


Reasons Other Than Energy Saving 


As to reasons for a need for sitting to work other 
than energy saving we must look beyond the fac- 
tors included in this study. In the literature re- 
porting physiological research, there are studies 
which seem to provide proof that there is a special 
fatigue attributable to upright posture, not ac- 
counted for by increased energy expenditure. This 
fatigue appears to be due to changes in the cir- 
culatory system and the stress put upon that part 
of the neuromuscular system which is involved in 
maintaining the upright posture. A discussion of 
these factors is found in an article by Larsen in 
the American Journal of Physiology (4). 

These factors appear to the author to be of suffi- 
cient validity to warrant the assumption (verified 
by experience) that there is a special fatigue of 
standing. 

That this fatigue is not related to an increment 
in energy expenditure for standing over that for 
sitting seems evident. Some physiologists (5) say 
that only energy expenditure which exceeds 5 
calories per minute has an effect on physical fa- 
tigue. From the evidence in this and many other 
studies, light tasks which can be performed sitting 
or standing probably have an energy cost of be- 
tween 1.4 and 2.0 calories per minute in either posi- 
tion. The fatigue of standing, then, does not seem 
likely to be attributable to the insignificant differ- 
ence in energy costs between sitting and standing 
to work. 

Another source of error grew out of the practice 
of reporting data of energy cost studies as per- 
centage increase over a base for a given activity 
without evaluating the significance of the actual 
amount in relation to the total day’s energy require- 
ment, or the frequency or duration of the activity. 

For example, in an energy cost study one could 
report that one method of work required 33 per 
cent more energy than another, a sizable increase. 
If, however, one looks at the results in calories per 
minute, it may be that one method required energy 
at the rate of 1.5 calories per minute and the other 
at the rate of 2.0 calories per minute. Both are far 
below the 5 calories per minute level mentioned as 
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critical for fatigue. Or if one assumes the task has 
a duration of 15 minutes, then the difference is only 
7.5 calories for the task. Or if the task is assumed 
to last for one hour, the difference would amount 
to 30 calories. If these amounts are evaluated on 
the basis of the total day's caloric expenditure, 
2,000 to 3,000 calories, then even the larger amount 
is 1 per cent or less of the day’s total. 

There are probably several reasons for the origin 
of the concept that sitting to work saves energy. 
Since the special fatigue of standing is familiar to 
many, and since fatigue and energy expenditure in 
popular literature are often erroneously assumed 
to be directly related, even synonymous, an error 
in interpretation was natural. 

The practice of recommending sitting to work 
as generally good is not warranted without regard 
to design of the equipment and work space, ex- 
ternal interruptions or interruptions from the nature 
of the work, or effects on total posture of the 
worker. Care must be taken to provide chair and 
work surface heights that permit comfortable use 
of the arms. Provision must be made for position- 
ing the knees under the work surface in order to 
prevent trunk twist, excessive arm lift, and the re- 
duced mobility that comes from a twisted position 
of the body. 

Provision for an easy change to standing to work 
is also needed for most tasks which could be per- 
formed sitting, because of the interruptions in- 
herent in homemaking tasks and interaction with 
the family and in order to relieve local fatigue in 
the arms. Energy cost probably is not the important 
factor in the fatigue of standing. 
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ACEI Study Conference 


“Fundamentals for Today's Children” will be the theme of the 1959 Study 
Conference of the Association for Childhood Education International to be 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, March 29 to April 3. 


Citizenship in a Changing World 


Sou fear that Americans, because of softness 
and unconcerned attitudes, are headed to- 
ward a fate of losing their citizenship roles. Evi- 
dence is cited of angry protests in some commu- 
nities from television viewers when scheduled 
entertainment programs were displaced by a live 
broadcast of a United Nations debate over the 
Middle East crisis. 

However, I attended the Thirteenth National 
Conference on Citizenship in Washington, D. C., 
which presented another side of American life. 
Some 650 delegates from 500 national and local 
organizations met together to consider how to 
arouse and prepare “Mr. and Mrs. United States 
Citizen” for their role in an era when great deci- 
sions confront the nation more frequently. 

The National Conference on Citizenship operates 
under a charter granted in 1953 by the Eighty-third 
Congress of the United States and signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The purposes of the conference 
are: 
to support and strengthen the efforts of the people in main- 
taining the blessings of freedom and justice and in protect- 
ing and perpetuating the principles and ideals upon which 
this nation is founded; to develop a more thorough know!- 
edge of citizenship rights and responsibilities; to inspire a 
deeper devotion to citizenship obligations; to encourage 
ever more effective participation in citizenship activities 
and to promote a spirit of cooperation on the part of all 
citizens. 


The first general session was called to order at the 
Statler Hotel in the Presidential Ballroom, whose 
red, white, and blue decor lent a pictorial note to 
the conference. State and territorial flags were ad- 
vanced in order of their admission to the Union. 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, was the keynote speaker for the morning 
session. He pointed out that the best line of prog- 
ress toward good citizenship is voluntary collective 
action. Mr. Canham used the conference as an 


Carol Auringer 


Carol Auringer, president of the AHEA college 
clubs section for 1958-59, is a student at lowa 
State College, majoring in household equipment. 


example, stating that we are a kind of bridge be- 
tween public and private activity. He said, also, 
“twin challenges of Soviet [and Communist] Chi- 
nese power can be met. But I do not feel that they 
are being met by the measures we are now using 
toward them.” He emphasized that betterment is 
just beginning to knock at Soviet doors and that 
we should cultivate contact and show the Russian 
people what better conditions they can have. Mr. 
Canham suggested that our first task of good citi- 
zenship is to examine the content of our lives and 
to distinguish “dominion over matter” from 
materialism. 

Before the afternoon session, I had a chance to 
visit the headquarters of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. The house was built in 1887. 
However, the Association did not purchase the 
building until 1950. One of the most impressive 
rooms is the Ellen H. Richards room. The authentic 
furnishings were given by home economists in 
Massachusetts in memory of Ellen H. Richards. 

The District of Columbia and the conference 
sponsored jointly a citizenship day ceremony at 
the Washington Monument. Representatives of the 
13 original states, in honor of the signers of the 
Constitution, presented wreaths made of the indi- 
vidual state flower. Prominent women of Washing- 
ton, D. C., dressed in colonial costume, escorted the 
representatives as they placed the wreaths at the 
base of the monument. It was a thrilling and 
gratifying experience to see this ceremony, with the 
colorful flags forming a wall, and the modern planes 
flying overhead creating a living ceiling. In con- 
trast, the colonial costumes brought thoughts of the 
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tremendous changes that have taken place since the 
nation’s founding, and how closely involved our 
citizenship roots are in global affairs. 

One of the high points of the conference was the 
address of Attorney General William P. Rogers. He 
discussed one of the serious problems facing the 
United States this year. In some places there is 
resistance to the specific decrees of the federal 
courts directing the admission or retention of Negro 
children in public schools together with white chil- 
dren. The Attorney General stated that the situa- 
tions 
carry serious implications harmful to our system of govern- 
ment, which is based on the principle that we are a nation 
in which the rule of law reigns supreme. [Yet] . . . no one 
should overlook the fact that in certain areas of the country 
there are very difficult problems of adjustment. 


In his address, Mr. Rogers also presented the 
following propositions for our deep consideration: 


First. The Constitution is the supreme law of the land. 

Second. Constitutional provisions take on meaning and 
content as they are interpreted and applied in specific 
cases. 

Third. The Supreme Court, under our federal system of 
government, is charged with the ultimate responsibility of 
interpreting and applying the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and adjudicating specific rights which are asserted 
thereunder. 


Perhaps you are wondering why we in home eco- 
nomics are so interested in the citizenship confer- 
ence, and what the college clubs can do. The very 
closeness of home economics to individuals, to 
families, to communities, and their interrelation- 
ships points out that a greater emphasis on unity 
in the home is a basis for civic responsibility and 
that home economics plays a vital part in promoting 
this responsibility. There is a need for citizenship 
responsibility in all phases of living—home eco- 
nomics deals with all phases of life. 

Home economics can claim some credit for prog- 
ress toward levels of living from the contributions 
through research. A subcommittee of the AHEA 
committee on philosophy and objectives prepared 
a statement which included these sentences: 
Home Economics is concerned with increasing the well- 
being of people. Through the betterment of family life, 
therefore, the well-being of both the individual and of 
society is increased. 


In this changing world there is a need to develop 
youth leaders as well as adult leaders. One of the 
basic aims of our college clubs is that we want to 
develop leadership ability. The projects of your 
club are planned and executed through leadership 
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Carol Auringer (left) and Laurence D. Campbell, liaison 
officer, National Conference on Citizenship, inspect 
wreaths after ceremony at the Washington Monument. 
Flag bearer is Dianne Chavis, New Jersey Girl Scout 
Troop 716. Girl scouts from various states participated 
in the program. 


of an executive committee of officers and committee 
chairmen. 

One of the purposes of college club programs is 
to help create understanding among the people of 
all nations. An important conclusion of our own 
annual meeting was that there should be concen- 
trated efforts at promoting understanding between 
peoples in the world. This involves understanding 
all forms of government, traditions, religions, and 
cultures. 

It is up to us to be good citizens wherever we 
go. We have the opportunity to develop good 
citizenship, making us capable of defending the 
ideals upon which our nation was founded. Edu- 
cation is the key! Good citizens must be aware, 
receptive, and prepared. 

I would like to present a few thoughts gained at 
the conference. Perhaps you will consider them as 
topics for discussion at one of your college club 
meetings or as a basis for further observations 
about citizenship. The following are thoughts con- 
cerning citizenship: Respect the law even though 
opposing it—Conviction should be coupled with an 
open mind—Timidity is not for the future—Citizen- 
ship is caught as well as taught—Citizenship is a 
constantly evolving skill. 
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Puerto Rico Home Economics 
Section Plans Research and 
In-Service Programs 


Ana L, Reyes DE MARTINEZ ' 
Department of Education 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 


The home economics section of the Division of 
Vocational Education of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico has initiated a series of thesis studies 
to evaluate the various aspects of the homemaking 
education program. The project is directed by 
Maria Socorro Lacot, chief of the section. The first 
study was undertaken in 1952 by Mrs. Ana L. Reyes 
de Martinez, general supervisor, in regard to the 
effectiveness of the total homemaking education 
program. Other investigations followed, among 
these the evaluation of adult education in home- 
making by Zaida Rivera, general supervisor, in 
1953; a study of the home experience program by 
Mrs. Gloria M. de Garcia, subject-matter technician, 
in 1954; survey of the needs and interests of urban 
and rural homemakers by Mrs. Laura V. Quijiones, 
adult supervisory teacher, in 1955; recommenda- 
tions for equipping home economics departments in 
Puerto Rico by Susana Lopés, adult supervisory 
teacher, in 1956; a study of teachers’ opinions about 
the teaching of four daily classes in 1957 by Eva 
Yolanda Cruz, supervisory teacher. All the studies 
were conducted as thesis problems at the graduate 
level, in the University of Tennessee, Pennsylvania 
State University, Iowa State College, and Texas 
Technological College. School superintendents, 
secondary school principals, homemaking teachers 
and supervisors, pupils and parents contributed to 
the necessary data for the various investigations. 

The following are some of the measures which 
the Commonwealth Department of Education has 
adopted as a result of these studies: 

School policies for secondary education were 
revised to require two years of home economics in 


*The author is grateful for the assistance of Maria 
Socorro Lacot of the home economics section and William 
Boetjer of the English section of the Department for as- 
sistance in preparation of this report. 


the junior high schoo! and to offer more home 
economics courses on the senior high school level. 

The majority of the homemaking teachers are 
assigned four classes per day, instead of the tradi- 
tional three classes, as a means of providing two 
years of education in homemaking to a larger num- 
ber of pupils. Under this work schedule, one day 
a week is allotted to the home experience program, 
club work, and other related school and community 
activities. 

The development of home experiences as an in- 
tegral part of the homemaking program has been 
stressed during the first, as well as during the second 
and third years of home economics. 

The number of full-time, as well as part-time, 
teachers of adult education in homemaking has been 
increased. Likewise, the organization of summer 
courses in adult education methods for teachers has 
been intensified. 

Policies for the selection of equipment for home- 
making centers have been revised to meet program 
requirements. 

Another study was finished recently regarding the 
value of study groups in the in-service training of 
teachers, and plans are being made to undertake 
others in regard to the effectiveness of supervision, 
Future Homemakers of America club activities, and 
integration of FHA work with the daily home eco- 
nomics program. 


In-Service Training Program 


The home economics section sponsored two sec- 
tional meetings during last school year as part of the 
in-service training program for beginning teachers 
and teachers who have returned to service after an 
absence of five years or more. More than 100 
teachers met with home economics supervisors and 
supervisory teachers. A representative group of 
home economics teachers and secondary school 
principals participated in the meetings and helped 
as resource persons. 

Small study groups were organized according to 
the professional training and experience of partic- 
ipants for the discussion of topics about planning 
the work program for the year, integration of home 
economics with the total school program, the role 
of the homemaking teacher in the school and com- 
munity, selection and use of teaching materials, 
FHA and mothers’ club work, the home experience 
program, and homemaking education for adults. 
Other points of interest were the selection, arrange- 
ment, and upkeep of classroom equipment, the use 
of available funds, co-operation with other agencies, 
professional advancement of teachers, and ways to 


develop a public understanding of the homemaking 
program. 
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Evaluation showed that the participants con- 
sidered this type of meeting a significant contribu- 
tion to improvement of homemaking education. 


Food Taste Patterns 
of Junior High School Students 


Marcaret M. TAyLor 


Director of School Lunches 
and Head of Homemaking 
Portage Township Schools 

Portage, Michigan 


Following is an abstract of Miss Taylor's master's 
thesis completed at Western Michigan University 
in June 1958. 


This study was designed to determine and study 
the food taste patterns of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grade junior high school students in 16 schools 
which participated in this study in the fall of 1957. 

The schools were selected because they were 
participants in the school lunch program and re- 
ceived federal aid for their program. Letters were 
mailed to 20 school superintendents, describing the 
survey and inviting them to participate. Nineteen 
superintendents responded, and 16 of these fol- 
lowed through to the completion of this study. 

The following conclusions have been drawn from 
this study: 

1. There seemed to be no appreciable difference 
within the three years studied on the accept- 
ability of foods. 

2. There was a definite increase in the use and 
liking of salad dressings between students of the 
seventh and students of the ninth grade. 

8. The seventh grade students used more condi- 
ments on hamburgers and on “hot dogs” than 
either the eighth grade or ninth grade stu- 
dents. 

4. A higher percentage of students in all three 
grades used more mustard on hot dogs than on 
hamburgers. Pickles used as a condiment de- 
creased in use when considered in relation to the 
grade level. 

5. The five most commonly used condiments were 
catsup, mustard, onion, pickle, and salt. Others 
were not generally accepted. 

6. A higher percentage of students in all three 
grades chose a plain carrot salad over carrot 
combination salads and plain cabbage slaw to 
any cabbage combination. 

7. Inthe categories studied, the students in all three 
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grades indicated similar food tastes with two 

exceptions, 

a. Extra salt was never added by twice as many 
students in the ninth grade as in either the 
seventh or the eighth grade. 

b. Seventh and ninth grade students preferred, 
first, wieners; second, hamburger; third, tur- 
key; fourth, ham; the eighth preferred turkey, 
ham, then equally hamburger and wieners. 

8. All three grades indicated a first preference for 
chili in the mixed dish category, for hot dogs in 
the sandwich area, for potato salad in the main 
dish salad area, for carrot in the carrot and car- 
rot combination area, for cabbage slaw in the 
cabbage and cabbage variation area, and for 
fruit gelatin in the fruit salad area, for French 
dressing on salads, and for the use of catsup as a 
condiment. 


Methods in Extension Service 
Consumer Education Programs 


SHIELDS 
Western Illinois University 


The following is an abstract of Miss Shields’ thesis 
for the MS degree at Purdue University in August 
1958. The study titled “A Survey of Some Meth- 
ods Employed by the Cooperative Extension 
Service for Consumer Education Programs since 
1948” was conducted with Cleo Fitzsimmons as 
major professor. 


The purpose of this study is to examine the cur- 
rent status of the Marketing Information for Con- 
sumer Programs for which federal funds are made 
available through the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946. The expressed purpose of the program is to 
help shoppers get greater satisfaction and better 
value for their food dollars. 

Essentially the program is an expansion of the 
Agricultural Extension Services with emphasis on 
developing better understanding and improved 
shopping practices, especially in regard to agricul- 
tural products. 

Detailed reports from 15 states have been ex- 
amined. The bulletin materials sent by the states 
as effective tools to the program have been re- 
viewed. The summary of findings gives a con- 
densed appraisal of the present status of the pro- 
gram based upon these investigations. 

The consensus of those who have had the most 
experience in the development and operation of 
the marketing program at the state level is that there 
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is need for an educational program in food market- 
ing; that local groups are co-operative when they 
understand the purpose; that mass media can be 
depended upon to disseminate helpful information 
and materials; and that, when it is possible to ap- 
praise the value to consumers, producers, and han- 
dlers, benefits can be observed. 

Approximately 78 per cent of the states now have 
well-established Marketing Information for Con- 
sumer Programs. All of the states responding to the 
survey indicate plans for continuing and expanding 
the program. The outstanding note of caution has 
to do with quality of the work. It appears that con- 
tinued co-operation and enthusiastic acceptance will 
depend upon quality of materials and work offered 
through this program. 

Persons interested in this field can gain a com- 
prehensive picture of the Consumer Marketing Pro- 
gram by reviewing this condensation of the reports 
from those actually engaged in its operation. It is 
anticipated that these reports may also be helpful 
to persons entering the field. 


Student Management Workshop 
Applies Classroom Learning 


to Business 
Guapys A. Barrp 


San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


The San Jose State College and Hart's Depart- 
ment Store collaborated in a student management 
workshop, May 1 to 138, 1958, which included all 
aspects of department store operation and manage- 
ment. The idea for the workshop was conceived 
by Scott Norwood, assistant professor of business 
at the College, and Alex J. Hart, Jr., president of 
Hart's. Business majors took over all of the execu- 
tive positions in Hart’s two stores, with other Col- 
lege departments invited to participate and each 
vocational department represented in the display 
windows of the store. 

In the home economics department, the workshop 
invitation was presented to the class in advanced 
costume selection and design at the first class session 
of the semester. The interest and enthusiasm were 
overwhelming, as the professional goals of the stu- 
dents were to become buyers, fashion co-ordinators, 
and teachers. 

The contents of the course include the world of 
fashion, advanced principles of selection and co- 
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Sharon Namimatsu (right), a member of the dis- 
play committee, assists Ellen Covey (center) with 
the selection of accessories for the suit for window 
display as Muriel Davis, co-buyer of Hart's De- 
partment Store, shows the merchandise. 


ordination, sketching and designing, mechanics of 
the fashion world, opportunities, qualifications, 
duties of the various positions, fashion vocabulary, 
designers and their sources of inspirations. The 
anticipated workshop motivated interest and high 
quality of work. 

The class was organized into committees accord- 
ing to individual choice, including window displays, 
fashion consultants, and fashion shows. The latter 
was subdivided to provide for stage construction, 
fashion co-ordinators, commentators, program, and 
invitations. Students were encouraged to exercise 
creativity and independent and critical thinking. 
Professional standards were emphasized throughout 
the entire preparation for the workshop. 

One member of the class suggested the display 
window theme, “Turning a Young Man’s Fancy,” 
and another sketched the design which was ap- 
proved by the display department of the store. 
Garments from the clothing classes were displayed 
on two female manikins, and the male manikin 
was clothed in store merchandise. Students selected 
accessories for all three. 

“South Pacific Holiday” was the theme of the 
fashion show presented during the workshop. The 
class designed the stage setting, and two commer- 
cial art majors assisted with mural and stage con- 
struction. 

Each member of the class was given the oppor- 
tunity to try out for commentators. This was done 
by means of tape recordings, with a faculty member 


from the speech department serving as judge. 
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Written commentaries as well as delivery were con- 
sidered. 

Fifteen girls from the clothing classes were 
chosen by the class to model garments which they 
had fashioned, as well as store garments. This pro- 
vided practice in modeling various type of gar- 
ments. 

Through the study of personality types of the 
models and a review of selection and co-ordinating 
principles, the class could assume the title of as- 
sistant fashion co-ordinator to the fashion co-or- 
dinator of the store. This gave the class the expe- 
rience of dividing the garments into categories, the 
techniques of line-up, and the supervision of the 
models during the three showings. 

Two members of the class served as fashion con- 
sultants in the yardage and pattern department. 
They assisted customers in selection of patterns, 
fabrics, and identification and learned the routine 
of the saleswoman in yardage. 

For evaluation purposes tape recordings of the 
commentaries and pictures were synchronized and 
reproduced for the class. 

The students were most appreciative of the work- 
shop and of the store’s part in making it possible 
and have recommended that the project be repeated 
each year. 


Our Challenge of Today 


ANNA Caro. Futts 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Home economics in our schools has been the 
target of some of the criticisms being fired at public 
education today. Such terms as “soft,” “fluff,” 
“abolish family-life education for the more funda- 
mental academic courses” have been heard and 
read during the past year. 

From the point of view of educators in this 
field, there is no subject in the curriculum which 
is more basic to life in a democracy than education 
for more effective personal and family living. How- 
ever, it behooves us as teachers in this significant 
area of living to examine our philosophy and our 
practices. Attempting to answer some questions 


of an evaluative nature could lead us to more effec- 
tive ways of achieving goals directed toward better 
family living. 

To what extent are our programs family and 
community centered? Do we relate subject matter 
to problems, needs, concerns, and values of the 
family members and families whose children we 
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teach? Is our teaching geared toward upper-middle- 
class life in our society? Are we able to help our 
students examine values outside of a socioeconomic 
status system in terms of their application to the 
welfare of family members? Is our own education 
broad enough in terms of economics, sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, political science, and 
other disciplines to help us as teachers to see the 
family in its wider social context and to apply these 
understandings in our teaching? 

Are our standards flexible enough to relate them 
to situations in which they apply in appropriate 
ways? Do we know enough about the changing 
patterns of family life in a fast-moving society to 
keep abreast of the ways families are living and 
adjusting to changes? Are we keenly enough aware 
of the changing roles of family members so that 
we can help young people examine these roles and 
prepare to meet them intelligently? 

To what extent are we helping young people 
to develop the ability to think critically in approach- 
ing problems—to interpret data, to apply principles, 
to examine proof, to use techniques of logical 
reasoning, to see relationships, to think in terms 
of causes and effects, to examine issues, to clarify 
values? 

How skilled are we in using operations associated 
with and assumed to be present when teaching is 
going on, namely: operations that clarify, show how, 
enrich the community, give security, control conflict 
situations, and unify cultural concepts? 

A further question is related to our adeptness 
in relating ourselves as teachers to students in ways 
that further good human relations in the classroom 
as a basis for effective learning. Seven factors as- 
sumed to be related to furthering good human rela- 
tions in the classroom are: helping others to see 
what it is they are after and what they are doing; 
earning the respect and confidence of others; se- 
curing co-operation; creating good will and feelings 
of security; constructive handling of conflict situa- 
tions; helping others to meet the requirements of 
the situation; and developing common concerns 
through the free entertaining of ideas. How skilled 
are we in carrying on these techniques in our daily 
contacts with students? 

Assuming that the questions raised are asso- 
ciated with quality in teaching, it seems that we 
who teach in the area of home economics should 
safeguard the quality of our teaching and of our 
programs so that girls and boys and men and women 
have the fullest opportunity to profit from our 
efforts to provide educational opportunities for more 
effective personal, family, and community living. 
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AHEA Enlarges Its 
Public Relations Activities 


As authorized by the executive board and Asso- 
ciation business meeting in Philadelphia in June 
(see September Jounnat, page 528), the Asso- 
ciation is enlarging its public relations activities 
with the assistance of a public relations firm, the 
Philip Lesly Company, which has offices in five 
major cities. 

The program has two fundamental aims: (1) to 
gain a more understanding recognition for the pro- 
fession of home economics and (2) to increase the 
number of students selecting home economics as a 
college major, through activities designed to en- 
hance the attraction of home economics to students 
of superior intellectual ability. 

It will be carried out jointly by the public rela- 
tions firm and the AHEA itself through continuation 
of the Association’s own activities in public rela- 
tions and publicity, through the AHEA public rela- 
tions committee and the state associations’ public 
relations committees, as well as through the other 
related activities of the Association, such as our 
participation in the activities of the National Proj- 
ect in Agricultural Communications, and our other 
affiliations. The outside counsel will not only plan 
and carry out new activities but will advise us on 
co-ordination of the many activities already being 
carried out and possibly suggest ways in which 
these activities can be made more effective. 

A policy committee consisting of five members 
and additional personnel from the AHEA head- 
quarters staff will co-ordinate and direct the activ- 
ities of the public relations counsel. The committee 
is comprised of Olga P. Brucher, president of the 
Association, as chairman of the committee; Mrs. 
Dorothy Siegert Lyle, AHEA recording secretary; 
Eunice Herald, chairman of the state presidents’ 
and councilors’ unit of the AHEA; Rosalind 
Lifquist, chairman of the AHEA public relations 
committee; Edna P. Amidon, director of the Home 
Economics Education Branch, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Headquarters staff members are Mildred 
Horton, executive secretary; Mrs. Mary Hawkins, 


editor of publications; and Betty Kuth Joyce, 
field secretary. This committee will be responsible 
for general policies and for review of materials 
prepared for dissemination. 


International Congress 
Proceedings Available 


Proceedings of the Ninth International Con- 
gress on Home Economics are being published by 
the Organizing Committee of the Congress for 
distribution to all Congress registrants and other 
persons who would like this report of the Con- 
gress. 

The Proceedings has four sections—one in Eng- 
lish, one in French, one in German, and one in 
Spanish. The English section includes texts of the 
plenary session speeches and reports. Texts of the 
talks by Mlle de Luget and Mlle Badoux appear in 
French as well. The French, German, and Spanish 
sections contain résumés of the plenary session 
speeches and the complete texts of the discussion 
group report and of Miss Gibson’s president's re- 
port on the International Federation of Home Eco- 
nomics. An Appendix contains the Federation 
statutes, a list of countries represented, and a list 
of organizing committees. 

Congress registrants will receive the Proceedings 
as part of the Congress registration fee. Others 
may obtain copies from the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. The price is $2 per copy. 
AHEA will pay the postage on both domestic and 
foreign orders. Off-the-press date is expected to 
be November 15. 

For a comprehensive summary of the Congress, 
which was planned and carried out by the AHEA 
and the Canadian Home Economics Association, 
see the October 1958 issue of JouRNAL. 


AHEA Offers Three Fellowships 
for Graduate Study in Home Economics 


The American Home Economics Association of- 
fers three fellowship awards to Association members 
for graduate study in 1959-60. They are: 

1. The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship, $500 

2. The Ellen H. Richards Fellowship, $1,000 

3. The Good Housekeeping-Katherine Fisher Fel- 
lowship, $2,000 

Applicants for the first two fellowships must be 
prepared to carry on research and must show 
promise of contributing to the profession. 

The third fellowship is being offered for the first 
time in 1959-60. It was established by Good House- 
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keeping magazine as a tribute and memorial to 
Katharine A. Fisher, who for 29 years served as 
director of Good Housekeeping Institute. At the 
request of Good Housekeeping, the AHEA will ad- 
minister the fellowship, and the award will be made 
through the AHEA fellowship committee. 

The fellowship will be granted annually to a 
home economics teacher in a secondary school for 
the purpose of graduate study in the field of home 
economics at an approved university or college. 
The qualifying person must be currently a teacher 
of home economics in a secondary school, and she 
must have an honest and intense interest in better 
home economics teaching. The fellowship entails 
no restriction on her future teaching status as to 
secondary versus college level. 

Application forms giving details about qualifica- 
tion and application for all three awards may be 
obtained from the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, 1600 Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 9, 
D. C. Request the forms before January 15. 

Completed applications should be sent to Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Crandall, Associate Professor, Col- 
lege of Home Economics, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, by February 1, 1959. 


List of Graduate Study 
Opportunities Available 


Reprints of Opportunities for Graduate Assistant- 
ships, Fellowships, and Scholarships 1958-59 and 
1959-60, published in the February 1958 Journat, 
are available on request from AHEA headquarters 
in Washington. The list includes data on opportu- 
nities available, type of grant, area of study for 
which grants are available, cash stipend, hours of 
service required (if any), maximum credit load 
allowed, and other details of the opportunities 
available. Most of the grants shown in the list are 
available for 1959-60 as well as for 1958-59. 


For Christmas— 
A Journal Subscription 


A subscription to the JournaL makes a thoughtful 
gift for your supervisor or administrator or for your 
non-home-economist colleagues. During the 1959 
anniversary year, the JourNat will be particularly 
valuable for its month-to-month interest and as a 
lasting reference. The administrator in an Ex- 
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tension Service program, in a school system or other 
community agency, the division or department head 
in a business organization will be better informed 
about home economics, its possibilities, and its con- 
tributions if a desk copy of the JournnaL arrives 
regularly for his own attention. He'll not only 
learn about the work of home economists in your 
area but he'll be briefed on the whole scope of home 
economics and be better able to co-operate in keep- 
ing home economics programs in your organization 
strong and up to date. 

The Journat subscription rate is $6 per year for 
both domestic and foreign subscriptions. Anyone 
may subscribe to the Journat for delivery either 
in the United States or abroad. 


NCFR Makes Award 
for Research Proposal 


The first Ernest W. Burgess Award for the best 
research proposal of the year was made in August 
1958 to Mildred B. Kantor and Howard S. Gall of 
the St. Louis County Health Department and Wash- 
ington University. The $125 award was made at 
the 20th Annual Conference of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations at Eugene, Oregon, for the 
proposed study of “Some Consequences of Physical 
and Social Mobility of Families for the Adjustment 
of Children.” 


The Nutrition Society 
of Canada Founded in June 


On October 7, 1957, a meeting of persons inter- 
ested in nutrition research was held in Ottawa to 
discuss the formation of a nutrition society. A pro- 
visional committee was appointed to prepare a list 
of founding members and to draft a constitution. 
On June 8, 1958, a formal meeting took place in 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario. A member- 
ship of 90 was accepted, a constitution adopted, and 
the society was named the Nutrition Society of 
Canada. Membership is restricted to persons con- 
cerned with the scientific aspects of nutrition. 
Officers of the Society are: president, E. W. 
McHenry (Toronto); vice-president, E. W. Cramp- 
ton (Ste. Anne de Bellevue); secretary, George H. 
Beaton (Toronto); treasurer, J. A. Campbell (Ot- 
tawa ); councilors, D. H. Copp (Vancouver), W. W. 
Hawkins (Halifax), L. B. Pett (Ottawa). The 
Society intends to hold annual meetings. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT JULY 31, 1958 


General Fund 
Cash on hand and on deposit 
Accounts receivable 
Investments 
Inventory of publications 
Due from other funds 
sit accounts 
erred expenses 
Other Funds 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Due from General Fund. . 
Headquarters building 
F ings and decorations 


Replacement and Maintenance Fund 
ash on deposit 
Due from General Fund. . 
Investments .. 


Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Investments 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship F ‘und 


Investments 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Investments 
Gertrude T. Spitz International Scholarship Fund 
Cash on deposit 
AHEA Research Fellowship Fund 
Due from General F 
Investments 


General Fund 

Accounts able 

Due to ae funds. . 

Deferred income ... 

Special funds 
International Scholarship Fund. . 
AHEA Nutrition Fellowthi Fund. 
Omicron Nu Fellowship Fund. . 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Principal of fund. .... 

Replacement and Maintenance Fund 
Principal of fund. .... 

Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Due to General Fund as 
Principal of fund... 


Less: Income account overdraft. . 


Helen W. Atwater International F acta ied Fund 
Due to General Fund 


Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Due to General Fund 


Fellowship Fund 


Income account 


$181,244.09 
8,167.50 
162,720.56 
9,515.70 
1,110.92 
625.00 
3,158.61 


49.17 
165,727.40 


45,025.17 $210,801.74 


5,113.02 
2,690.60 


6,870.62 14,674.24 


22,500.00 
8,000.00 
4,500.00 
4,250.00 


8,055.41 272,781.39 
$639,323.77 


$210,801.74 
14,674.24 
$ 121.42 


"22,500.00 


$ 22,621.42 


__121.42 


272,781.39 
$639,323.77 


Be — 
724 November 1958 
ASSETS 
— 
22,500.00 
Principal of fund. . , 7,094.25 8,000.00 
fist. 
, Gertrude T. Spitz International Scholarship Fund 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1958 


Actual 


ed 
fembership 
Dues $ 69,120.10 68,310.00 
Journal subscriptions 91,712.60 94,090.00 
587.00 


International associates 

Journal of Home Economics 
Advertising 
Subscriptions and sales 

Sales of other publications 


52,059.53 56,000.00 
13,404.16 12,000.00 
13,739.25 12,800.00 


Annual meeting 
Exhibit 89,405.00 70,000.00 
Registration fees 12,028.50 12,000.00 
Miscellaneous 159.79 
6,181.82 3,500.00 


Income from investments and royalties 
Rental income 


Total income : $350,947.75 $331,200.00 
Amount required from surplus per budget Aol __ 46,050.00 


$350,947.75 $377,250.00 


Expense 


Salaries and retirement $117,013.57 $118,006.00 


Social security taxes 2,279.01 3,000.00 
Headquarters building (Includes utilities, maintenance, insurance, janitor supplies, etc. ) 8,013.59 8,400.00 
Office expense (Includes postage, stationery, supplies, telephone, etc. ) 21,049.46 25,250.00 

Journal of Home Economics 
Advertising 16,326.04 21,000.00 
Distribution 4,673.39 4,600.00 
Printing 77,054.02 78,000.00 
Publications 6,919.20 13,500.00 
1,539.49 2,000.00 


Association promotion 


Annual meeting 
Exhibit 15,362.57 22,000.00 


13,213.84 15,000.00 


Procram 

Travel 8,843.71 11,700.00 
Sections aud committees 1,579.61 4,500.00 
College ciub expenses 1,165.91 1,500.00 
Committees and representatives 4,029.02 6,000.00 
Special reseaich project... . 2,467.43 15,300.00 
International Federation and Congress * 20,000.00 
Affiliations and representations : 3,021.50 3,500.00 
Replacement and maintenance reserve 2,500.00 2,500.00 
Unbudgeted expenses eae 1,500.00 

Total expense $307,051.36 $377,250.00 


Excess of income over expense $ 43,896.39 

*[The Association established an independent account in the name of the Ninth International Congress on Home Economics 
through which were handled all income and expenses related to the Congress and the AHEA-sponsored pre-Congress educational 
tours. Although the AHEA budget for 1957-59 included an allocation for the International Federation and Congress expenses, all 
such expenses to date have been charged against the Congress account. Upon completion of Congress business, including publica- 
tion of the Proceedings, the Congress account will be closed and audited.] 


Auditor’s Opinion 


To the Executive Board 
American Home Economics Association 
We have examined the balance sheet of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1958, and the statement 
of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally a auditing 
eem 


standards and included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we d necessary in 
the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and e present fairly the financial position 
of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1958, and the results of its operations for the year then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 
Washington, D. C. G. P. Granam & Company 


September 30, 1958 By G. R. Bowers 
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C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Chicken broilers are so increasingly popular 
with the American public that per capita consump- 
tion figures show a rise from 2.5 pounds a year 
in 1947 to 19 pounds in 1957. One question on 
eating quality has been repeatedly raised: Has 
flavor been affected by breeding the broiler from 
a slow- to a fast-growing bird and changing the 
feed for the most efficient conversion into meat? 

A study to compare flavor of broilers produced 
under the most modern conditions with flavor of 
broilers produced as they were in 1930 has been 
conducted jointly by three ARS divisions: animal. 
husbandry research, western utilization and devel- 
opment research, and human nutrition research. 
Broilers were produced at Beltsville. They were 
cooked in several ways and judged for flavor differ- 
ences at the western utilization laboratory and the 
Beltsville HN laboratory. 

Reporting this work at the World’s Poultry Con- 
gress in Mexico City in September, the research 
team stated that they found no flavor difference in 
the meat of broilers due to advances in breeding 
and feeding. 

Consumers who maintain that broilers nowadays 
taste different may be right, the researchers in- 
dicated, because, as recently as 10 years ago, 76 
per cent of all poultry was shipped to market with 
the viscera in the bird. These “New York” style 
dressed birds acquired flavor changes, often strong, 
from the organs. Today, 80 per cent of all poultry 
is eviscerated at time of slaughter. This present 
prevailing practice was followed in handling all 
of the birds used in the flavor study, to confine 
evidence to any flavor changes that might be 
caused by breeding and feeding. 


Economic advantages of making some of the 
family’s clothes at home, long taken for granted, are 
questioned nowadays by many home economists, 
because readymade clothing is produced with in- 
creasing efficiency and economies. 

IHE clothing specialists have made a start toward 
providing answers by undertaking exploratory 
studies on procedures for estimating the money 
savings and time costs of making garments at home. 

Results of this early study indicate that laboratory 
and statistical procedures can be devised which 
yield useful information to help homemakers weigh 


the time and money costs of home sewing against 
the prices of bought garments. 

In this time and money study, laboratory seam- 
stresses constructed 5 styles each of housedresses 
and street dresses in sizes 14 and 20 and of chil- 
dren's dresses in size 8. All were similar in style 
and construction to readymades commonly bought 
by moderate-income city families. 

The measures and procedures chosen provide 
evidence that money can be saved by home sewing: 
Even the low-priced housedresses when made by 
home sewing averaged a saving of $1.13 in size 
14 and $1.09 in size 20. Savings for children’s 
dresses averaged $2.16. For daytime dresses, sav- 
ings averaged $4.91 in size 14 and $4.59 in size 20. 

Devising methods for determining time costs 
proved more difficult than measuring money saving 
because of differences in home and laboratory 
situations. 

The procedures followed indicated that many 
experienced and skillful home sewers can make 
dresses quickly enough to consider the time invest- 
ment worth while in view of the money saved. 

The exploratory studies did not measure the time 
required for dressmaking by seamstresses of little 
skill. Nor did they investigate the relative dura- 
bility of home-sewed and readymade garments— 
an important factor in decisions to make or buy. 

A processed publication has been issued to de- 
scribe the exploratory experiments, with emphasis 
on the numerous problems encountered, reasons 
for choosing or rejecting procedures, and other in- 
formation likely to aid those who may extend this 
kind of research. 

Some of the major decisions involved in exper- 
imental design and procedure are applicable to 
other types of home production research besides 
clothing, the researchers point out. 

Single copies of “Exploratory Studies of Meas- 
uring Money Savings and Time Costs of Home- 
made Clothing,” ARS 62-8, may be obtained on 
request from the ARS Information Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Since highlights on home baking practices in 
city and farm households were previewed (see 
page 354 in the Journat for May 1958), a compre- 
hensive report has been issued. This is the latest 
publication drawn from the 1955 Household Food 
Consumption Survey, in which 6,000 families across 
the nation reported on the foods they used, pro- 
duced, preserved, and baked. 

Single copies of the statistical report, “Home 
Baking by Households in the U. S.—by region,” 
Household Food Consumption Survey Report No. 
18, may be obtained free from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Heten T. Clark 
Wichita Public Schools 


How to cultivate decision-makers, D. McMasrters. 
School Executive 77, No. 11 (July 1958), pp. 
38-39. 

Learning how to make decisions doesn't just 
happen. It is influenced by early mental patterns 
established in the schoolroom. Educators and busi- 
nessmen spend a good deal of time reaching deci- 
sions. There is a standard kit of tools which can 
be used in the decision-making process. One of the 
most important tools is sound organization. This 
means a qualified staff to provide factual informa- 
tion about the progress of the business. 

Ultimately, however, there seems to be no sub- 
stitute for developing a strong sense of judgment 
and broad experience and an understanding of kinds 
of decisions. The most important step in preparing 
people for greater responsibility is to help them 
learn to perform their present jobs as effectively as 
possible. 

Management development or growth of ability 
in making sound decisions seems to progress most 
readily within the context of daily problems, with 
training treated as an individual matter carried on 
through informal methods. That is one of the best 
ways in which our future managers can foster the 
judgment upon which successful decisions will be 
based. 


Teacher's self-expectations: How realistic are 
they? L. N. Bertin, MD. School Rev. 66, No. 
2 (Summer 1958), pp. 134-143. 

Many teachers hold themselves to expectations 
that are unrealistic—expectations that can be a 
source of dissatisfaction and constant strain in the 
classroom. These teachers think that they should 
have no unpleasant emotions. If, in spite of them- 
selves, unpleasant emotions do well up, teachers 
seem to think that their feelings must be hidden. 

One way to help a teacher function within the 
realities of the classroom is to help him under- 


stand himself. Another way is to help him under- 
stand the role he plays in the child’s growth and 
development. Here the teacher can make an in- 
valuable contribution to the child’s emotional devel- 
opment. The teacher can demonstrate behavior the 
child has never known. The teacher can be the 
first person the child has ever met who can accept 
a hostile outburst without withdrawing emotionally 
or without becoming angry or defensive. 

The teacher may be able to help the child learn 
only very little; but by dint of firm, insistent ex- 
pectancy, the teacher can gradually add to the 
child’s store of skills and knowledge. The slightest 
achievement can help the child feel differently 
about himself and the world around him. This 
kind of teaching, it seems, is the greatest contribu- 
tion the teacher can make to the mental health of 
his students. 


Dealing with problem youth, R. G. Havicuurst. 
Nation's Schools 61, No. 5 (May 1958), pp. 43-45. 
The Committee on Human Development, Univer- 

sity of Chicago, finds that most of the hard-to- 
understand children are slow learners. They have 
an IQ between 75 and 90, as does approximately 
10 per cent of an average population. School boards 
and administrators need to initiate-a simplified 
academic program combined with some out-of- 
school experience which assures a youngster he is 
growing up. A considerable group of misfits would 
be better off out of school than in school, as school 
is now scheduled. 

What are the pathways to adulthood: (1) school, 
(2) work, (3) marriage? Child labor laws prevent 
14- and 16-year-olds from getting a job. Even 16- 
to 17-year-olds have difficulty finding work, the 
pathway to adulthood, because of prevailing prej- 
udice against hiring youth under 18 and scarcity 
of apprenticeships in the American labor pattern. 

The marriage pathway is the one sought by girls 
who are blocked in their school progress. The one 
best hope is family improvement through organiza- 
tion of drop-out clubs by home economics teachers. 
Out of this club, if half-way successful, girls begin 
to sense home environment they never experienced 
themselves. This will give the coming generation 
a more successful start than the young parents had. 

Perhaps the adolescent girl marries and stays on 
in school; under a simplified academic program she 
would be “growing up” in two ways. The married 
student in high school today is no more of a rarity 
or no more frowned upon than was the married 
student in college a generation ago. 

Treatment of delinquents is a costly procedure. 
How much cheaper, in comparison, is a preventive 
program, such as public schools’ putting on a sim- 
plified academic program for slow learners. 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by Curistine Newark 
Ohio State University 


Fatigue of homemakers with young children, E. 
Wiecanp and I. A. Gross. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Tech, Bull. 265, 1958, 31 pp. 

Data came from 98 Lansing homemakers through 
(1) interviews concerning attitudes toward house- 
keeping and housing and (2) records kept for 3 
consecutive days of activities and information per- 
tinent to the most tiring period of each day. 

The intervals of the greatest fatigue on week- 
days clustered around several peak periods, the 
highest 4:30 to 5:00 and the next 5:30 to 6:00 
p-m. On week ends, the highest peak was 12:30 
to 1:00 p.m., the next 7:30 to 8:00 p.m. Number 
of activities at these times averaged 3.6 and ranged 
from 1 to 9, with 30 per cent of homemakers report- 
ing 5 to 9 activities. 

Degree of fatigue seemed to be related positively 
to having a child under 2 years of age, performing 
4 to 9 activities while feeling most tired, having dif- 
ficulty getting to sleep at night, feeling disturbed 
when homemaking tasks were unfinished, receiving 
less help and more hindrance while engaged in 
activities during the most tiring parts of the day, 
not having completed all the activities expected to 
be done during period of greatest fatigue, and hav- 
ing somewhat less adequate and convenient housing 
arrangements related to care of children. 


A world view of gerontology, R. J. Havicuurst. 
Supplement No. 1, Gerontology 13, No. 2 (April 
1958), pp. 2-5. 

Modern gerontology started about 20 years ago. 
It is both an applied and a pure science: the 
former in using knowledge to make life longer and 
more satisfying; the latter in seeking knowledge 
about the aging of animals and men individually 
and in population aggregates. 

Work in applied gerontology is more widespread 
than work in pure gerontology. It can be divided 
into two parts: medical and social. Medical geron- 
tology includes treatment, prevention of disease and 
disability, and preservation of vigor in the elderly. 
Social gerontology includes financial support, hous- 
ing and living arrangements, and ego-support of the 
elderly. Progress in each of these is discussed 
briefly. 

Gerontology has developed most in countries 
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which are most urbanized and industrialized and 
which have the largest proportion of older people. 
Population facts related to social gerontology at 
present are presented, and the probable future of 
gerontology is discussed briefly. 


Trends and patterns in levels of living, A. L. 
Bertranp. U. S. Dept. Agr., Agr. Marketing 
Serv., Agr. Inform. Bull. No. 181, 1958, 22 pp. 
This publication brings up to date to February 

1956 information on farm-operator family ownership 

and use of selected facilities and equipment. It is 

based on a co-operative survey of farmers’ expendi- 
tures by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Bureau of the Census. 

In 1956, nearly all farm families had electricity 
and mechanical refrigerators; three-fourths owned 
automobiles; nearly two-thirds lived in houses with 
running water; one-half had telephones and tele- 
vision sets; two-fifths had home freezers. Regional 
variations in consumption and use patterns were 
pronounced, with farmers in the North and West 
continuing to lead in the possession and use of 
selected facilities but with the rate of improvement 
in farm-operator families highest in the South. 

Tenure, education and age of farm operator, and 
farm family income are important to levels of living. 
Owners had some advantage over renters in the 
possession and use of most items, as did families 
with high incomes and operators with highest 
education. The youngest and oldest groups had 


fewer conveniences and innovations. 


The division of labor in city and farm families, 
R. D. Bioop, Jr. Marriage & Family Living 20, 
No. 2 (May 1958), pp. 170-174. 

This analysis was part of a larger study of the 
structure and functioning of 731 families living in 
cities and 178 on farms. It bears out the hypotheses 
that (1) farm wives perform a larger share of 
household tasks than do city wives, and (2) more 
farm than city wives help their husbands in their 
occupations. 

Farm wives performed a larger share of “feminine 
tasks” (grocery shopping, getting the husbands’ 
breakfast, doing the evening dishes ). They reported 
much more home production of four types of con- 
sumer goods (baked goods, canned and frozen 
foods, dresses). They also did more of the house- 
hold repairs and lawn mowing, engaged in more 
home production, and helped their husbands more 
in their work. The author discusses implication of 
findings. Time spent in various activities was not 


reported. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by WoLrorp 
Berea College 

HELEN MARSHALL 

University of Kentucky 

RutH HIGHBERGER 

University of Tennessee 


Prediction of social acceptance in community 
youth groups, H. R. Marsnay. Child Devel. 
29, No. 2 (June 1958), pp. 173-184. 

This investigation attempted to determine 
whether hypotheses predicting social acceptance in 
other groups applied to social acceptance in girls’ 
and boys’ 4-H clubs. Four hypotheses predicted the 
relations found in 4-H clubs: (a) In youth groups, 
age has a positive, low correlation (0.15 to 0.20) 
with sociometric status. (b) Sociometric status in 
both sex groups is higher for girls than for boys. 
(c) Achievement in the skills and knowledge being 
taught to the group is positively related to socio- 
metric status. (d) Sociometric status in one group 
has a positive and fairly high correlation (0.50 to 
0.60) with sociometric status in groups of different 


membership. Analyses indicated that the effect of 
age was limited to members younger than the 
median club age.—O.W. 


Nurturance and nurturance-withdrawal in rela- 
tion to the dependency behavior of preschool 
children, W. W. Hartur. Child Devel. 29, No. 
2 (June 1958), pp. 191-201. 

This report describes an experiment testing the 
idea that children will make more effort to please 
the adult (or will be more dependent) if the adult 
has rebuffed the child (has withdrawn nurturance ) 
than if the adult has approved the child (has been 
nurturant). Results from experimental situations 
for 34 preschool children supported this idea, al- 
though the effect of rebuff was much more marked 
for girls than for boys. Rebuffed girls learned a 
task to please an adult much faster than did ap- 
proved girls, and this difference was greater than 
that found between the two groups of boys. 
—H.M. 


The status of adolescents in American society: 
A problem in social identity, R. D. Hess and I. 
Goxpsiatr. Child Devel. 28, No. 4 (Dec. 1957), 
pp. 459-468. 

This study explored the evaluation of adolescents 
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by both adolescents themselves and their parents 
and the relationship between the opinions of parents 
and teen-agers within the same family. Rating 
scales based on 20 pairs of adjectives (for example, 
cautious-impulsive) were constructed to obtain 
evaluations of adolescent and adult reputations. 
Ratings were collected in conjunction with an inter- 
view study of 16 boys and 16 girls about 15 years 
of age and their parents. 

Expected differences between the ratings of ado- 
lescents by parents and by teen-agers did not 
emerge. Both adolescents and parents considered 
adults superior to teen-agers. However, adolescents 
expected a much lower rating than they received 
from parents, and parents expected a lower rating 
than they received from adolescents. The attitude 
of the individual adolescent about the relative status 
of teen-agers was significantly associated with the 
opinions of his mother about the status difference 
between adults and adolescents. That is, the larger 
status difference the mother perceived between 
adults and teen-agers, the lower reputation her 
adolescent predicts for teen-agers. Maternal opinion 
did not affect the adolescent's rating of adolescents. 
Father's perception of adult-teen-ager status dif- 
ference appeared to have no effect on the attitudes 
of his children.—R.H. . 


The psychodynamics of social mobility in ado- 
lescent boys, E. Douvan and J. Aperson. J. Ab- 
norm. & Soc. Psychol. 56, No. 1 (Jan. 1958), 
pp. 31-44. 

Analysis of some of the psychic accompaniments 
of upward and downward mobility strivings among 
adolescent boys. The sample of 418 boys was taken 
from a study of 1,000 boys, age 14 to 16 years. The 
data were collected in personal interviews from one 
to three hours. The occupation the boy aspired to 
was compared to his father’s position to determine 
whether it was equivalent to, higher, or lower than 
the father’s job in the hierarchy of skills and 
status. 

Those boys who aspired to a higher occupational 
level possessed a higher degree of available energy; 
showed a secure sense of their own effectiveness in 
reaching goals; showed an extended time perspec- 
tive and a marked interest in attaining adult status; 
manifested well-internalized moral values and 
standards of personal behavior; showed a strong 
sense of autonomy; were more realistic in assessing 
themselves. Relationships were found between 
mobility aspiration and indices of family milieu. 
A model of the psychodynamics of upward and 
downward aspiration is presented. 
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Food 


Contributed by Grayce E. Gorerrz 
Kansas State College 


The influence of added monosodium glutamate 
on the flavor of processed green beans, L. A. 
Satuer, L. A. Perrirr, and R. W. Himzer. Food 
Tech. 12, No. 7 (July 1958), pp. 372-374. 

Two levels of monosodium glutamate (approx- 
imately 0.125 per cent and 0.200 per cent by weight ) 
were added to commercially canned and frozen 
bush and pole green beans and bush wax beans. 
Color values were determined on the Hunter Coler 
Difference Meter, and flavor evaluations were made 
after approximately 3, 6, and 14 months’ storage by 
a large panel of untrained tasters. No color dif- 
ference was noted between the monosodium-gluta- 
mate-treated and the untreated samples after any 
of the storage pericds. A flavor difference was de- 
tected between the treated and untreated samples, 
but the tasters did not consistently prefer either the 
monosodium-glutamate-treated or untreated sample 
of beans. 


The effect of temperature and air velocity on the 
freezing and defrasting rates of some bakery 
products: I. Dinner rolls and cinnamon rolls, 
K. and W. B. Becutet. Cereal Chem. 35, 
No. 4 (July 1958), pp. 276-289. 

Dinner and cinnamon rolls were frozen at 0°, 
-10°, and -20°F and defrosted at 75°, 95°, and 
115°F at varying air velocities. The freezing rate 
of unwrapped products was increased more ef- 
fectively by using forced air than by lowering the 
temperature from 0° to -20°F, whereas lowering 
the freezing temperature was more important in 
freezing MST cellophane-wrapped rolls. 

Elevating the temperature from 75° to 95°F in- 
creased the rate of defrosting of both wrapped and 
unwrapped products, but a further increase to 
115°F was less effective. Forced air was more 
effective in increasing the defrosting rate at 75°F 
than at either 95° or 115°F. 


The vitamin A content of fresh and stored shell 
eggs, S. L. Banpemer, R. J. Evans, and J. A. 
Davinson. Poultry Sci. 37, No. 3 (May 1958), 
pp. 538-543. 

Eggs were cooked just previous to testing after 
0, 4, 8, and 12 months’ storage at 0°C, and the 
yolks were analyzed for vitamin A. Fresh shell eggs 
contained on the average 57.1 micrograms per egg 
(3.52 wg per gram of yolk) whereas 12-month-old 
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eggs contained 50.3 ug per egg (2.73 ug per gram 
of yolk). Most of the loss occurred between 4 and 
8 months of storage. The increase in size of egg 
yolks during storage accounted for some of the 
decrease in concentration of vitamin A. The vitamin 
A concentration after prolonged storage was similar 


in clean shell eggs and dirty shell eggs. 


Pineapple juice powder, G. K. Norrer, D. H. 
Taytor, and J. E. Brexxe. Food Tech. 12, No. 7 
(July 1958), pp. 363-366. 

Good-quality pineapple juice powder was ob- 
tained when a concentrate was spread on trays and 
dried at 2 mm Hg pressure at 150°F for 165 min- 
utes. Vacuum packaging was not essential for the 
retention of flavor, but an in-package desiccant was 
used to prevent caking of the powder. Sulfur diox- 
ide protected the flavor of powders stored at 90°F 
but was not needed when the product was kept at 
temperatures of 70° to 77°F. Flavor and color 
changes were negligible when the pineapple juice 
powder was stored for as long as one year at the 
lower temperatures. 


Antioxidant and copper binding properties of 
onions, E. J. Lewis and B. M. Warts. Food 
Research 23, No. 3 (May-June, 1958), pp. 274- 
279. 

Onion and garlic juices were shown to have anti- 
oxidant properties. The onion extract, particularly 
that of yellow onions, had a more pronounced effect 
than had the garlic. The flavonoid compounds in 
onion skin extract were considered to be responsible 
for its copper chelating ability and synergistic effect 
with ascorbic acid. Yellow onion skin extract was 
effective in maintaining good odor and color in 
cooked meat stored at 6°C. 


Roasting of frozen stuffed turkeys: Il. Survival 
of Micrococcus pyogenes var. aureus in inocu- 
lated stuffing, R. R. Rocers and M. F. Gunver- 
son. Food Research 23, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1958), 
pp. 96-102. 

Micrococcus pyogenes var. aureus was destroyed 
in frozen stuffed turkeys when the birds were 
roasted at 325°F to a temperature of 165°F in the 
center of the stuffing. It was suggested that this 
recommended temperature in the center of the 
stuffing combined with a pleasing appearance of 
doneness was a safer method for roasting than 
cooking time in hours or internal temperature of 
the breast or thigh. Partial roasting with subse- 
quent holding and completion of cooking at a later 
time was not considered safe. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Florence EHRENKRANZ 
University of Minnesota 
Sparking the upturn—housing, [Editorial]. 

Newsweek, July 21, 1958, pp. 71-75. 

The housing industry is building up to a boom- 
time tempo. The boom is not here but is coming. 
Housing starts fell to an annual rate of 880,000 in 
March 1958, passed the million mark in May, and 
neared 1.1 million in June. 

A housing boom is important to the U.S. economy 
because it promotes sale of lumber, cement, steel, 
bricks, paints, and home appliances. 

Shoppers are described as sharp and wanting 
more house than formerly. Some builders are tak- 
ing the new consumer approach into account. 
Levitt's first best seller on Long Island in 1947 was 
an 800-square-foot house priced at about $8,000 or 
$10 a square foot. The good buy in the new New 
Jersey Levittown is an eight-room two-and-one- 
half-bath house priced at $14,490 or about $8.50 a 
square foot. 


Selecting resilient floor coverings, H. J. Rosen. 
Progressive Architecture 39, No. 7 (July 1958), 
p. 135. 

Since 1945, many new flooring materials have 
appeared on the market. In addition, the older 
materials have been improved through continuing 
research. The rash of new flooring materials and 
the improvements in existing materials have made 
older standards and terminology obsolescent. 

The “resilient” floor coverings discussed are 
asphalt tile, cork tile, linoleum, rubber tile, vinyl- 
asbestos tile, and vinyl tile. The term vinyl-asbestos 
tile as used in the article is the semi-flexible tile 
meeting Federal Specification L-T-751, type 1; and 
the term vinyl tile is flexible tile meeting Federal 
Specification L-T-751, type 2. Flooring materials 
not discussed in the article include felt-back vinyl, 
combination cork-and-vinyl tile, and vinyl tiles con- 
taining metallic chips. 

Guiding factors in selecting a resilient floor cov- 
ering should be maintenance, moisture conditions, 
service conditions, decorative effects, underfoot 
comfort, and noise or impact. 

For years only asphalt tile was considered suit- 
able for concrete surfaces below grade. Now vinyl- 
asbestos tile is also recommended, and in some 
instances where manufacturers have developed 
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special adhesives, rubber tile and vinyl tile may be 
used. For on-grade concrete installations, many 
manufacturers suggest, in addition to materials per- 
mitted below grade, cork tile, if properly installed. 
Also, any resilient floor covering may be installed 
over wood subfloors adequately protected against 
moisture. 

Floors which are subject to surface moisture, such 
as floors around lavatories or laundry equipment, 
should be installed with waterproof adhesives. 
Sheet materials may prove more satisfactory than 
tiles because of fewer joints through which water 
may seep under the covering. 

Because of their dense composition, vinyl-asbestos 
and vinyl tiles require less frequent cleaning and 
wear longer than do some other materials. Vinyl- 
asbestos tile and vinyl tile also are excellent choices 
for floors subjected to grease, alkali, and acid. Both 
are resistant to harsh cleaners which often are used 
despite manufacturers’ recommendations to the 
contrary. 

Floor coverings in sheet form are recommended 
for areas subjected to strong sunlight. Neutral 
colors have the best light resistance, and yellows, 
reds, and pinks the poorest. 

The concluding paragraph states: “While a uni- 
versal resilient floor covering has not yet been dis- 
covered, vinyl-asbestos tile comes very close to 
answering that description, except for underfoot 
comfort and quietness.” 


How much will it cost to update a house? 
[Editorial]. .American Home, July 1958, pp. 10, 
13, 15. 

Separate editorials on updating consider the fol- 
lowing operations: 

1. Removing signs of age—dark and ornate wood- 
work, too-high ceilings, massive fireplace, old- 
type lighting fixtures. 

. “Touching up a bit”"—with paint, luminous ceil- 
ing panels, lighted cornices, new counter and 
floor coverings in the kitchen. One suggestion 
here is to use a foam underlay under the kitchen 
floor covering. 

3. Putting in a second bathroom. Space needed 
for different arrangements is considered. Mini- 
mum cost for three fixtures is given as $385. Cost 
of installation is determined partly by location. 

4. Putting up a good front by removing unsightly 
porches and certain types of gingerbread and by 
building overhangs and terraces and replacing 
siding, painting, adding plantings. 

5. Converting part of a large garage into an extra 


to 


room. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Lors E. CuristianseNn 
Meriden Hospital 
Meriden, Connecticut 


Personnel, H. F. Briccs. Cooking for Profit 27, 
No. 7 (July 1958), pp. 9-12. [Publishers: Gas 
Magazines, Inc., 221 N. Rassett St., Madison 3, 
Wisconsin] 

“Growability” can be achieved through the most 
efficient use of your help. Personnel is the most 
variable factor in any business operation, and care- 
ful selection combined with thorough training will 
yield valuable results. The interview can provide 
indicative signs of health, neatness, mannerisms, 
stability, honesty, ability to get along with others. 
Check those references—don’t just file them away! 
Would the former employer be willing to rehire 
applicant if there were an opening? At interview, 
present detailed and specific information about the 
job—unpleasant as well as pleasant—to avoid future 
misunderstandings or misrepresentation. Employ- 
er’s attitude must follow the middle path in all ways. 
Concern for employee appreciation, help with per- 
sonal problems, job security, good wages, challenge 
of job, opportunity for growth, tactful disciplining, 
loyalty to workers are all decided factors in develop- 
ing a high morale. 


Dish machines can wash more than dishes, R. A. 
Smrru. Modern Hosp. 91, No. 1 (July 1958), 
pp. 102-104. 

Many bulky, unwieldy pieces of equipment used 
in food service operation—hood filters, sheet pans, 
cafeteria pans, and trays can be cleaned in dish- 
washing machines at considerable saving of man 
hours if there is adequate supervision and regula- 
tion of operation to prevent breakdown of racks and 
machine. The correct rack for your particular 
machine must be chosen to prevent undue wear. 
The time, sanitation, and morale-boost factors merit 
consideration. There are, however, those pieces 
that because of structure, weight, or bulkiness, are 
not suited to dish machine washing and must be 
hand washed in the pot sink even though hand 
labor is involved. 


Mobility levels work load, O. Wesser. Volume 
Feeding Mgt. 11, No. 2 (Aug. 1958), pp. 58- 
60 


Conveyor belt meal-assembly and use of food 
carts help get around high operating costs and 
short labor supply. Meal assembly provides com- 
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plete control of food preparation. Fast and slow 
periods of kitchen activity are reduced, and errors 
are kept at a minimum. Lowerators, mobile serving 
units heated by infra-red lamps, wheeled racks in 
refrigerators, all contribute to physical ease and 
better timing—and incidentally, more satisfied em- 
ployees and customers. Mobility of equipment and 
product is utilized not only at time of preparation 
and serving but also with dish-return and clean-up 


jobs. 


Nursery school comes to aid of nursing staff, 
M. Cuerxasxy, H. Macnaver, E. T. Sraarts, I. 
Bropsky, B. Waracn, and J. Gurman. Modern 
Hosp. 91, No. 2 (Aug. 1958), pp. 62-64. 

A recent hospital study suggested that retired 
nurses with young children were one of the largest 
sources of qualified workers. This could easily be 
true in many fields. In this instance, the experiment 
of on-the-job nursery care initiated by the hospital 
could be of ready interest and adaptability to other 
institutions with a personnel shortage. Parents and 
institution share cost of program—parents paying 
$12 for one child or $18 for two children—or about 
50 to 60 per cent of the cost of the school. Preven- 
tative health program and parent participation con- 
tribute very real values. 


Determining layout efficiency in kitchen, M. K. 
Bioetyes and R. Gorrutes. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 
34, No. 8 (Aug. 1958), pp. 829-835. 

The problem of planning efficient layouts for in- 
stitutional kitchens is based on the variety of menu 
items to be prepared, number of different processes 
required, and the varied sequences of these proc- 
esses. Economic considerations require that a menu 
item be produced at the lowest possible cost for the 
quality desired. Layouts which minimize distances 
that materials must travel in production thereby 
help minimize costs. This study demonstrates the 
use of the “cross-chart” as a technique in the plan- 
ning of efficient layouts. The cross-chart provides 
a method for studying movements of materials in 
preduction and determining more efficient arrange- 
ment of equipment to reduce back-tracking and by- 
passing of equipment, as these trips increase dis- 
tances. One of the chief advantages of a cross- 
chart is that the production trips for a great many 
items may be shown on one chart. To improve the 
efficiency of the equipment layout, trip frequen- 
cies between the various pieces were studied and 
the equipment rearranged into a sequence whereby 
back-tracking and by-passing trips would be re- 
duced. 
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Social Welfare 
and Public Health 


Contributed by Estner L. Brown 
and Mrs. Auice H. Smrra 
Michigan Department of Health, Lansing 


Prenatal nutrition and infant health, G. STeaRNs. 
Children 5, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1958), pp. 145-148. 
Statistics point out that babies who die before 

they are a week old now make up the largest share 

of infant deaths under a year of age. A majority 
of these early deaths occur in premature infants. 

“Studies made in this and other countries make it 
seem certain now,” Doctor Stearns says, “that one 
big factor concerned with premature delivery is the 
poor state of the mother’s nutrition and health even 
before she is pregnant. Poor nutrition during preg- 
nancy itself only makes the situation worse.” 

As research is showing the importance of good 
nutrition prior to pregnancy and women are becom- 
ing pregnant earlier in life, the most acceptable 
appeal needs to be used in reaching young women. 
We may need to exert influence in the community 
with the teen-age eating “hangouts” so that more 
nutritious foods can be served.—E.L.B. 


WHO contributions to child health, J. M. Brer- 
MAN and M. M. Eutor. Public Health Repts. 73, 
No. 5 (May 1958), pp. 402-411. 

This article is part of a ten-year report of WHO 
activities. It was believed that deaths among in- 
fants and mothers in large areas of the world were 
preventable. Therefore WHO and UNICEF estab- 
lished a program with the following objectives: 

1. To assist governments in developing services and 
facilities that will assure adequate maternity care, 
the best possible chance of survival to infants, 
and to all children normal physical growth and 
development, mental and emotional health, and 
freedom from preventable diseases 

. To pool knowledge, acquire new facts, develop 
standards of care, and distribute information in 
respect to all relevant matters 

. To co-operate with other agencies on joint under- 
takings which apply knowledge and techniques 
in the fields of social and biological sciences and 
of education to problems of maternity and child- 
hood. 

MCH centers have been established in many parts 
of the world and more recently in rural areas. 

These programs have stimulated the need for 
future research along such lines as: 
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. The differences in growth and development pat- 
terns of children in areas with different child 
feeding and rearing practices 

. The influence of long-established traditional 
child-rearing practices on mental health 

. The effects on mental health of the profound 
changes in every aspect of life which are result- 
ing from rapid technical development.—E.L.B. 


Health needs and opinions of older adults, L. 
Dicicco and D. Aprte. Public Health Repts. 73, 
No. 6 (June 1958), pp. 479-487. 

An interview survey of 95 persons, 65 years and 
over, who reside in a low socioeconomic district in 
Boston, Massachusetts, has produced observations 
of value to public health personnel in planning and 
administering services for a similar population. 

To this group, health was important only as it 
became poor health and interfered with daily activ- 
ity and maintenance of independence. 

Such a concept makes it difficult to motivate 
people to seek medical care for the ailments that 
are not severely handicapping. There was little 
expressed need for preventive services, and, for the 
most part, these people had already established 
patterns for using medical facilities, based chiefly 
on personal contacts. 

In communities where the framework for action 
already exists, responsibility might consist of taking 
an objective look at all medical and public health 
services as they affect the elderly, putting new 
emphasis on already existing programs and creat- 
ing new services within whatever agency seems 


to offer the best chance of being used.—E.L.B. 


Health statistics—origin and program of the 
U.S. National Health Survey. U. S. Dept. 
Health, Educ., and Welfare, Public Health Serv- 
ice Pub. No. 584-Al (May 1958), 36 pp. 

The National Health Survey Act became law in 
July 1956. The Act provides for a continuing sur- 
vey to secure current statistical information on the 
amount, distribution, and effect of illness and dis- 
ability as well as available health services in the 
country. Specifically, the Act provides for the con- 
duct of three types of projects: (1) continuing 
nation-wide Health Household Interview Survey, 
(2) special surveys, such as health examination and 
study of hospitals and medical and death records, 
(3) methodological studies to improve collection 
techniques and check validity of data. 

Survey findings will be used by health, social 
security, and vocational rehabilitation agencies in 
program planning.—A.HLS. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litty Spencer 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Transmission of cotton fiber strength and exten- 
sibility, L. Resenretp. Textile Research J. 28, 
No. 7 (July 1958), pp. 585-592. 

Measurements of the force required to rupture 
cotton fibers and of the extension of the fiber prior 
to rupture are common. Essentially the same prop- 
erties are measured with cotton fiber bundles. Fur- 
ther data are needed as to relationship between 
strength and elongation of single cotton fibers, fiber 
bundles, yarns, and fabrics to indicate degree of 
transmission of single fiber properties to the prop- 
erties of the resultant fiber structures. 

Six cottons with a range of mechanical properties 
were processed into yarns of varying counts and 
woven into sheeting and Oxford. Resultant struc- 
tures were tested at each step. The fabrics were 
tested in scoured, bleached, mercerized, and resin- 
treated condition. 

The differences among cottons in their single 
fiber states were reduced by the manufacturing 
steps so that yarns and fabrics did not show wide 
divergences. Difference between the single fiber 
breaking strength and the hypothetical textile struc- 
ture breaking strength is larger for strong cottons 
than for weaker. In a comparison of elongation 
the twist of the yarn structure and the weaving of 
the yarns play an important role, but cottons with 
low fiber-breaking elongation transmit this property 
more efficiently than do cottons with high fiber- 
breaking elongation. This does not mean that dif- 
ferences are lost but, if they are important, it is 
necessary that the processing conditions and opera- 
tions be so adjusted that the extremes of the fiber 
property under question be maintained. 


The shirt industry is policing itself. American 

Fabrics 43 (Summer 1958), p. 49. 

The National Association of Shirt, Pajama and 
Sportswear Manufacturers decided to police itself 
in making and selling wash and wear. Minimum 
acceptable standards recommended are: 

Never Needs Ironing 

Wear Without Ironing—Touch-up if Preferred 
Needs Little or No Ironing 

Machine Wash—Tumble Dry 

Machine Wash—Spin Dry 

Machine Wash—Drip Dry 
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Discoloration—Goods normally subject to bleach 
must show no yellowing, dinginess, or discolora- 
tion due to the finish after laundering with 
chlorine. 

Odor—Must be free of objectionable odor. 

Tensile Strength—Wash and wear fabrics must 
meet minimum standards before and after wash- 
ing. Goods normally bleached must not lose more 
than 10 per cent of original fabric strength 
laundered without chlorine. 

Colorfastness—Must pass AATCC #3A wash test 
unless clearly labeled “Hand Washable Only.” 

Shrinkage—Not more than 2 per cent. 

Garment Construction—Details should be compati- 
ble with other component parts of garment. 


Resistance to chlorine damage in home type 
laundering of CEU-treated wash-and-wear cot- 
ton fabric, R. M. Remvarpt, L. W. Mazzeno, 
Jn., T. W. Fovner, and J. D. Rem. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 47, No. 15 (July 1958), pp. 505-508. 

The comfort of cotton in garments is superior 
to that of man-made fibers. This and the economy 
of cotton’s durability to washing are important 
factors in its popularity. It is important that resin- 
treated cottons retain these characteristics in 
laundering. 

In home laundering, chlorine bleaches are widely 
used. These cause degradation of cloth treated 
with nitrogen containing resins and yellowing of 
fabric treated with melamine-formaldehyde resins. 
CEU dimethylol cyclic ethyleneurea is superior to 
most resins, but reports are contradictory. In this 
study all fabrics were from boiled, bleached, and 
desized 80 x 80 cotton cloth 3.2 0z/sq yd. Some 
fabrics were impregnated in various ways with 
CEU and some with methylolmelamine. Some 
samples were washed in an apartment-size washer, 
others in a home-size automatic; all were chlorine 
bleached and ironed after each laundering. 

The breaking strength of CEU-treated cotton was 
considerably below that of the control, but it re- 
tained 97 per cent of its strength after 12 launder- 
ings while the control retained 78 per cent. Prob- 
ably the resin-treated cotton had greater resistance 
to wet abrasion during laundering. Methylolmela- 
mine-treated cloth yellowed enough to be unaccept- 
able. Durability of the CEU-finished cottons was 
excellent even in the presence of an active-chlorine 
bleach with variation in curing time and tempera- 
ture. Wrinkle recovery, breaking strength, nitrogen 
content, and color were found to be practically un- 
affected by 16 launderings. It was particularly 
superior in resistance to discoloration. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Marriage Counseling: A Casebook. Edited for 
American Association of Marriage Counselors by 
Emity H. Mupp, AsranamM Stone, Maurice J. 
Karpr, and Janet Fow.er Nevson. New York: 
Association Press, 1958, 488 pp., $6.50. 

The American Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors is a professional organization whose members 
include physicians, psychiatrists, ministers, educa- 
tors, psychologists, sociologists, lawyers, and social 
case workers. Its primary concern is marriage 
counseling defined in this volume as: “. . . a spe- 
cialized field of family counseling, primarily con- 
cerned with the interpersonal relations of husband 
and wife, wherein the client is aided to a self- 
determined resolution of his problem” (p. 487). 
This excellent volume is the product of the case- 
book committee of this organization. 

Less than 20 years in formal organization, the 
AAMC is one of the significant outcomes of the 
Groves Conferences and has been guided by such 
outstanding leaders as Dr. and Mrs. Groves, Lester 
Dearborn, Emily Mudd, Abraham Stone, MD, Rob- 
ert L. Dickinson, and Robert W. Laidlaw. 

This casebook is remarkable in a number of ways. 
It is an excellent collection of cases illustrating 
marriage counseling practices. It presents a variety 
of approaches to counseling problems and clearly 
demonstrates the utility of many types of tech- 
niques and methods in assisting clients. Counseling 
may be simply a question of giving information 
and can be accomplished in a relatively short time, 
or it may be a long process involving prolonged 
medical or psychiatric therapy. Examples of both 
types of cases are well presented in this book. 
From this reviewer's point of view, this volume 
contains the clearest and most concise chapter 
available in current literature on the processes, 
principles, and techniques of marriage counseling 
(Chapter 2). 

The case studies are divided into three sections. 
Section I—Marital Adjustment Counseling, Section 
1l—Premarital Counseling, Section II1I—Counseling 
the Unmarried. Introductory and concluding chap- 
ters serve to integrate some aspects of theory and 
practice, and an Appendix presents the structure 
and function of the AAMC. The range of cases 
covers such a variety of problems as sexual adjust- 
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ment, breakdown in marital communication, homo- 
sexuality, adjustment of stepchildren, interfaith 
marriages, rehabilitation of a divorcee, and many 
others. 

Each case is clearly presented, giving the prob- 
lem, interview content, counselor's comments, and, 
in many cases, follow-up material evaluating the re- 
sults of counseling. The notes by the editors at 
the end of each case study should be particularly 
useful to the reader who desires assistance in noting 
the principles and techniques utilized by the coun- 
selor. 

Because 38 different counselors presented the 
case materials, the approach, methods, and tech- 
niques vary greatly. The variety of styles does 
not detract from the value of the material presented 
but rather enhances the assumption so well made 
by the editors that the marriage is regarded as 
the patient in the practice of marriage counseling. 

This book does not suggest a “general systematic 
theory of marriage counseling”; indeed, it postulates 
that “. . . there is an intangible quality in marriage 
counseling which cannot be described in specific 
terms of method and process” (p. 473). This 
leads us to the conclusion that this field is still in 
the experimental stage and thus should be free 
from disciplinary dogmas and dominating “schools 
of thought.” 

Since it is one of the purposes of this book to 
help individuals who are professionally concerned 
with marriage counseling, it would be of great help 
if future editions would include a_ bibliography 
and an index.—Vladimir deLissovoy, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 


Management for You. By Cieo Frrzsimmons and 
Nett Wurre. New York: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1958, 422 pp., $4.20. 

Management for You, written for secondary 
school students, joins an increasing number of texts 
which emphasize management as a vital part of 
high school home economics. Books in this field 
have been scarce, and a new one is an important 
contribution. 

The authors, with much experience in the fields 
of home management, family economics, and equip- 
ment in Purdue University’s School of Home Eco- 
nomics are well qualified to present a book of this 
type. In the preface, the authors describe their 
purpose in writing the book—“to present situations 
and problems that are familiar to students of high 
school age and then to give the students an oppor- 
tunity to analyze their own management situation 
in terms of what has been described in the text.” 

The book is divided into the following three 
sections: Management of Ourselves, Management 
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in Homemaking Activities, and Management in the 
Family. To this reviewer, there was some over- 
lapping among sections. Perhaps, a different organ- 
ization of material or a more complete coverage 
of a topic in one section would eliminate some of 
this. The level and style of writing showed varia- 
tion, but with both general and specific subjects 
treated, this may be expected. 

Strong points of the book are well-chosen illus- 
trations, attractive cover and format, and the 
“Things to think about” at each chapter end. The 
material on care of the house and equipment in the 
section on Management in Homemaking Activities 
is very complete and is written at an appropriate 
technical level. 

One serious lack in a book of this type which 
covers many fields of subject matter is a bibliog- 
raphy. Visual aids, texts, current publications, and 
commercial literature will be needed to supplement 
material in the text. The book would be improved 
with references at the end of each chapter or a 
master list in an appendix.— BARBARA SNOWMAN, 
University of Massachusetts. 


Nutrition for Practical Nurses. Second edition. 
By Puy.us S. Howe. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1958, 219 pp., paper bound, $2.75. 
Although the title of this volume infers that it was 

intended as a textbook for teaching practical nurses, 

it reads as a glossary of useful facts which might be 
abstracted from a nutrition text of moderate diffi- 
culty. As such, it is clear, well organized, accurate, 
and precise; but one wonders what a high school 
graduate taking the limited training in practical 
nursing would be able to make of it. Conspicuously 
lacking is a discussion of how food habits are 
formed, how to approach an ill patient needing to 
be fed, how one’s own food prejudices may influence 
the patient, how to feed children; and yet much 
of the work of the practical nurse is concerned with 
the bedside feeding of patients. 

This book has been well edited; there are many 
illustrations, a good index, and a selected list of 
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references. The illustrations of nutritional de- 
ficiency are clear, but little acute nutritional disease 
is seen today. On the other hand, many people 
enter hospitals suffering from years of inadequate 
feeding which is not sufficiently imbalanced to 
produce acute deficiency symptoms. The nurse 
will not be encouraged to diagnose deficiency dis- 
ease, but she needs a mental picture of good health 
to give balance to her work with patients. 

Nutrition texts for the practical nurse need a 
“new look” based on the duties she performs, not 
on an abbreviated copy of a nutrition text planned 
for the specialist in nutrition —Marcaret A. Ont- 
son, State University of Iowa. 


Introduction to General Textiles Laboratory 
Manual. By Hazeu T. Stevens and He en L. 
Ricuey. Minneapolis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing 
Co., 1958, 64 pp., spiral bound, $2.25. 

This is a revision of an earlier edition. Dr. Stevens 
is head of clothing and textiles at the Florida State 
University at Tallahassee, and Miss Richey is assist- 
ant professor of clothing and textiles at the same 
university. This manual, designed for students’ 
note-taking, has sections on fiber content, yarn 
structures, fabric structure, and finishes. 


Cooking the Smart Way. By Manion W. FLex- 
NER. New York: M. Barrows and Company, 1958, 
320 pp., $3.95. 


Cooking With Casseroles and Cooking With a 
Foreign Accent. By the Eprrors or SuNsET 
Books AND SuNsET MaGazine. Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia: Lane Publishing Co., 1958, 160 pp. each, 
$2.75 each, or $4.95 if purchased together. 


The Far Eastern Epicure. By Mania Kozsik 
Donovan. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1958, 191 pp., $3.95. 


Italian Food. By ExizasetH Davin. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1958, 332 + xvi pp., $5. 


The All-Italian Cookbook. By Retva La 
Sasso. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1958, 268 pp., $4.50. 


The Public Welfare Directory—1958. Edited 
by Louta Dunn. Chicago, Ill.: American Public 
Welfare Association, 1958, 438 pp., $7.50. 


Health Yearbook—1957. Compiled by Oxtver E. 
Byrp. Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1958, 278 pp., $5.50. 


United States Government Organization Manual 
— 1958-59. Revised as of June 1, 1958. By Fed- 
eral Register Division, National Archives and 
Records Service, General Services Administra- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1958, 791 pp., $1.50. 
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GENERAL 


Unveiling of a portrait of Lita 
Bane, to hang in the faculty lounge 
of Bevier Hall, University of Illinois, 
was scheduled for October 24. 
Painted by Carl E. Bradbury, profes- 
sor of architecture emeritus and a dis- 
tinguished portrait painter, the por- 
trait was made possible through con- 
tributions from alumnae, friends, and 
professional associates of Miss Bane. 
Helen McCullough of the University 
staff was chairman of the committee 
that arranged for the portrait. 

Miss Bane was state leader of home 
economics extension in Illinois from 
1918 to 1923 and head of the depart- 
ment of home economics at the Uni- 
versity from 1936 to 1948. She 
served as both president and executive 
secretary of the AHEA. She died on 
February 5, 1957. 

Grace L. Stumpf, director of die- 
tetics at the Ohio State University 
Hospital and assistant professor at the 
University’s School of Home Eco- 
nomics, has been appointed dietetic 
consultant for the Air Force Medical 
Service. She will serve as adviser on 
matters pertaining to food service in 
USAF hospitals. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Rua Van Horn of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, left 
Washington, D. C., on September 6 
for a two-year assignment in Karachi, 
Pakistan, as chief adviser for a team 
of U. S. home economists who will 
serve as consultants to staffs in col- 
leges in Karachi, Lahore, and Dacca 
in further development of home eco- 
nomics. 

Oklahoma State University is the 
co-operating agency assisting with the 
further development of the Pakistan 
home economics program at the re- 
quest of the Pakistan government and 
the Ford Foundation. 

Lorene Stevens has an Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration as- 
signment in the Kingdom of Jordan to 
co-ordinate homemaking education 
with other educational endeavors for 
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women in the Kingdom. She is also 
supervising the training of native 
teachers and counterparts to Extension 
Service agents in the United States. 
Miss Stevens formerly served as county 
home demonstration agent in Texas, 
as assistant state 4-H leader in Texas, 
and as state 4-H leader in Florida. 


Mrs. Rajammal P. Devadas, 
1949-50 AHEA-Phi Upsilon Omicron 
international scholarship student from 
India at Ohio State University and 
chief home economist in the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture of the Gov- 
ernment of India, served as technical 
consultant to the Indian delegation at 
the Pan Pacific South East Asian 
Women’s Conference on Community 
Development held in Tokyo, Japan, 
from August 20 to 31. 

Amita Mehta, 1954-55 AHEA in- 
ternational scholarship student from 
India at the University of Tennessee, 
is now reader and head of the depart- 
ment of child development in the Col- 
lege of Home Science at the Univer- 
sity of Baroda. 

Participants in the 1958-59 inter- 
change of teachers program be- 
tween the United States and the 
United Kingdom, administered by the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
include the following home econo- 
mists: Viola Braun of Junior High 
School No. 104, New York, New York, 
and Kathleen M. Jenkins of Pen-y- 
Bryn E.S.M. School, Mt. Pleasant, 
Swansea, Wales; Resina Cotruzzola 
of Junior High School No. 77, Great 
Neck, L. 1., New York, and Betty 
Hope of North Salford Secondary 
Modern Girls’ School, Salford, Eng- 
land; Mary Lee Hicks of Colorado 
Springs High School, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and Brenda Bain 
of Hengrove Comprehensive School, 
Bristol, England; Mrs. Ruth E. Irving 
of San Lorenzo High School, San 
Lorenzo, California, and Emily I. 
Hyams of Wilmot Secondary School, 
London, England; and Carolyn Kleif- 
gen of North Central High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and Sheila M. 
Lord of Ackworth School, Yorkshire, 
England. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ARKANSAS. Sue Herndon of 
North Little Rock, home electrification 
specialist for Arkansas State Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., was awarded the 
Electrical Women’s Round Table, Inc. 
$1,000 Julia Kiene Fellowship last 
spring for additional study in research 
and program development in the elec- 
trical equipment field this fall at lowa 
State College. 

CALIFORNIA. Mrs. Sylvia White, 
director of consumer relations for 
Waste King Corporation, Los An- 
geles, was named Southern Califor- 
nia’s “Woman of the Year” by mem- 
bers of Executive and Technical 
Women of Industry at the group's 
third annual awards dinner on April 
16 at the Statler Hotel in Los Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT. In June, Mar- 
garet S. Chaney and Mildred Bur- 
dett retired from the staff of Connecti- 
cut College. The Administration of 
the College has decided to discontinue 
its offerings in the field of home eco- 
nomics, but some courses in child de- 
velopment will still be offered under 
the direction of Harriet Warner. Dr. 
Chaney will continue to live in New 
London at 4 North Ridge; Miss Bur- 
dett expects to make her home in 
Wellfleet, Massachusetts. 

DELAWARE. On July 23 some 
65 foreign home economists, delegates 
to the Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics, were guests of the 
Delaware Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at a reception held at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 

Dr. L. Ann Buntin, formerly 
teacher educator at State University 
Teachers College, Plattsburgh, New 
York, on September 1 became state di- 
rector of homemaking education with 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

New home economics staff members 
at the University of Delaware in- 
clude Derothy I. Henderson, asso- 
ciate professor of home management 
and home equipment; Mary C. Lane, 
assistant professor of child develop- 
ment; and Dallas E. Boggs, assistant 
professor of nutrition and agricultural 
biochemistry. Mr. Boggs is also on 
the staff of the School of Agriculture. 

FLORIDA. Jackie Boulet of 
Tampa, a 1958 graduate of Florida 
Southern College, is the newest addi- 
tion to Tampa Electric Company's 
home service department. 

ILLINOIS. “You and Your Profes- 
sion” was the theme of the fall meeting 
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of the Illinois Home Economics As- 
sociation on October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1 in Peoria. High lights were a 
symposium on mental health and an 
eye-opener session on color. 

Viola Bell, professor emerita of 
home economics and a former head of 
the department of home economics at 
Milliken University, died on June 4. 
She received her B.S. degree from 
Milliken University, her M.A. from 
Columbia University, and her Ph.D. 
from Ohio State University and had 
taken an active part in home eco- 
nomics activities throughout the state. 

Rhea Shields this fall joined the 
faculty at Western Illinois University. 
She is in charge of the home manage- 
ment house and assists in the teaching 
of foods classes. 

Seventeen home economists from 11 
countries studied at the University of 
Illinois last summer. Sixteen of them 
took part in a communications work- 
shop before going to the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Mrs. Rachel Segal of Haifa, Israel, 
one of Israel’s six district staff mem- 
bers in home economics extension, 
spent August observing the home eco- 
nomics extension program in Illinois. 

Dr. Julia O. Holmes has returned 
to the University of Illinois to head 
the research and the undergraduate 
and graduate teaching program in 
nutrition. While on the staff from 
1931 to 1942, Mrs. Holmes did re- 
search on the calcium needs of pre- 
school children and college students 
and in 1941 received the Borden 
Award for outstanding research in 
human nutrition. From 1942 to 1947 
she was head of the division of nutri- 
tion research at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Dr. Frances O. Van Duyne, re- 
cently professor of foods at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been named 
head of the division of foods and nu- 
trition. She will direct undergraduate 
and graduate teaching and the work 
of nine active research projects. 

On September 1 Pauline Brim- 
hall, University of Illinois health edu- 
cation specialist, began a year's sab- 
batical leave to complete a pilot health 
study conducted in one Illinois county, 
take advanced work at the University 
of California in Berkeley, and tour 
England and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries to see outstanding health and 
adult programs. 

Dorothy Iwig and Anna Sear! re- 
tired from the University of Illinois 
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home economics extension staff on 
September 1. 

Miss Iwig joined the staff in 1935. 
She helped develop the Five-Year 
Room Plan for 4-H members, a project 
designed to help 4-H’ers appreciate 
furnishings and learn how to decorate 
and furnish their homes. 

Miss Sear! came to Illinois in 1922 
as home adviser in Livingston County, 
where she organized the first county 
4-H Clubs. In 1936 she joined the 
state staff as assistant state leader of 
home economics extension. In addi- 
tion, she has been state leader of girls’ 
4-H work. 

Graduate students studying on Gen- 
eral Foods Fund fellowships this year 
at the University of Illinois are Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hallmark, Mrs. Faith 
Finnemore, and Gail Ark. 

IOWA. On-the-job experiences 
in supervised recreational therapy are 
now possible for child development 
majors at Iowa State College. The 
new program, initiated this past sum- 
mer, is a co-operative one between the 
department of child development at 
the College and Raymond Blank Me- 
morial Hospital for Children in Des 
Moines. 

The purpose of the program is “to 
increase the student's knowledge of 
recreational therapy as a profession; to 
increase the skill of the student in 
working with children of all ages; to 
offer opportunity for the application 
of a developing philosophy for work- 
ing with children everywhere; and to 
become more alert to needs of parents 
and ways to work with them.” 

A maximum of four students per 
quarter may elect the program. Most 
of them will live in Des Moines, 
spending a 40-hour week at the Blank 
Memorial Hospital for half a quarter 
or One summer session. 

KANSAS. The first memorial 
planned for placement in Justin Hall, 
a new home ecenomics building now 
under construction at Kansas State 
College and expected to be completed 
by the fall of 1959, is a display case 
in the reception room at the main en- 
trance. The case will be a memorial 
to Jessie Mae Hoover, who was grad- 
uated from the College with a degree 
in domestic science in 1905. Miss 
Hoover bequeathed the money for the 
case at the time of her death in 1953. 
Previously she had given the School of 
Home Economics a collection of family 
heirlooms that the Hoover family had 
possessed when they came to Kansas 
before the turn of the century. 
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Recipients of $3,000 General Foods 
Fund fellowships at Kansas State Col- 
lege for the coming school year are 
Mary Edna Garner of Highland, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Clinita Arnsby 
Ford of Tallahassee, Florida. 

Dale L. Womble, who has been on 
the staff of Stephens College since 
1955 as teacher and counselor in the 
department of marriage education, 
was appointed associate professor in 
the department of family and child de- 
velopment at Kansas State College on 
September 1. He will teach the family 
relations course in the hope of encour- 
aging more men to enroll in it. He 
succeeds Mrs. Coral Aldous, who re- 
tired on July 1. 

Mary Dean Holle, former home 
economics agent in Doniphan and 
Franklin Counties, has joined the Kan- 
sas State College extension staff as an 
assistant to the state leader in home 
economics. 

LOUISIANA. Marie Louise 
Comeaux of Southwestern Louisana 
Institute, one of the assistant leaders 
of group discussions at the Ninth In- 
ternational Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics served as French interpreter 
for some of its group meetings and 
tours. 

While Mrs. Mary Cleo Gunnell, 
who is in charge of the Southeastern 
Louisiana College Nursery School, is 
on leave this year, Mrs. Sue Marlar 
is substituting for her. 

MINNESOTA. Recent additions 
to the staff of the home service de- 
partment of General Mills are: Betty 
Fleming, a Drexel Institute graduate, 
as a product counselor; Lois Niehus 
(awarded the General Mills—Iowa 
State College Summer School Scholar- 
ship in broadcasting this year, which 
brought her to the test kitchens of 
General Mills for the summer), who 
will continue her work in the Kamera 
Kitchen; Jeanne Wedell, a University 
of Minnesota graduate, as assistant in 
the Product Control Kitchen; and 
Phyllis Mathews, an Iowa State Col- 
lege graduate, as a home economist in 
the food development department of 
the Research Laboratories. 

MISSOURI. Sister Mary Anselm, 
CS], of Saint Louis University, and 
Sister Mary Pierre, BVM, of Mun- 
delein College in Chicago, who 
teaches at the University during sum- 
mers, received a special papal bless- 
ing and commemorative plaques from 
Pope Pius XII on June 30 in recogni- 
tion of their work in establishing the 
graduate program in home economics 
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Important new money management 
teaching aids now ready for your classes 


“Your Health and Recreation Dollar” booklet brings ‘out 
the relationship of health to recreation and recreation to 
health, and assists individuals and families in planning 
sound programs for healthier, happier living. 

“A New Look at Budgeting” slidefilm (35mm) demonstrates 
the importance of establishing positive attitudes toward 
money management by dramatizing how one family 
develops its spending plan and achieves its goals through 
teamwork. 

Send coupon today so you can see how useful these 
materials can be in teaching money management. We'll 
also send you the Institute’s Money Management Program 
folder that describes our library of 12 booklets and 5 slide- 
film lectures. Use coupon on this page. 


Monry MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 
OF 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
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New booklet and new slidefilm lecture—from the 
Money Management Institute—designed to help you integrate 
the wise handiing of money into your teaching program 


This material is made available by 
Household Finance Corporation as part of 
its public service program to provide expert 
financial guidance to American families. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, DEPT. JH-11-58 
PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


(_] Please send me a com limentary copy of ‘Your Health 
and Recreation Dollar” booklet, and the Money Manage- 
ment Program folder. 


[} Please send me, on free loan for one week, “A New Look 
at Budgeting,” the 35mm filmstrip. I will pay return 
stage and have listed date I want it. (Please allow at 

east one month's advance notice.) 


PREFERRED DATE ALTERNATE DATE 


NAME 


aDDaESS__ _—__ 


city 


SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 
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education at the University. The 
plaques, inscribed with the blessing, 
were presented by the Very Reverend 
Paul C. Reinert, SJ, president of the 
University, at special ceremonies. 

NEVADA. Four new members 
have joined the school of Home Eco- 
nomics faculty at the University of 
Nevada: Dr. Helen L. Wells as as- 
sociate professor to head the work in 
home management and family eco- 
nomics, Dr. Dorothy Brownfield as 
associate professor in family life, Mrs. 
Mary Ruth Cornwell as assistant pro- 
fessor in foods and nutrition, and 
Elizabeth Briston White as super- 
visor of the nursery school. 

NEW JERSEY. Scheduled on the 
program for the fall meeting of the 
New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, to be held on November 6 
and 7 at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel in Atlantic City in connection 
with that of the New Jersey Education 
Association, are Gilbert P. Augustine 
of the Perth Amboy School System, 
who will speak on “Our New Neigh- 
bors . . . the Puerto Ricans”; Helen 
M. Thal of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, New York, whose subject will 
be “Teaching the Financial Lessons in 
Family Living Classes”; and Mary C. 
Feeley of Lever Brothers Company, 
New York, who will demonstrate 
“Three F’s of Fashion—Fiber, Fabric, 
and Finish.” Also scheduled is a dis- 
cussion on “Recruiting” by Mrs. Lulu 
D. Garrett of Anacostia Senior High 
School, Washington, D. C., and Mrs. 
Marie Meyers of Douglass College, 
Rutgers University; and a talk on 
“Basic Education in the Space Age” 
by Frank B. Stover, New Jersey As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education. 
Augusta Clawson of the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
will be the guest speaker at luncheon 
on November 7. 

NEW YORK. Mrs. Anne Miseyko 
has been promoted to the position of 
director of the home service section of 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 
She joined the staff in 1947. Ruth 
B. Soule, former director, has taken 
an early retirement after 33 years of 
service with the Company. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Dr. Naomi 
Albanese, a former member of the 
staff of Ohio State University, has 
been appointed dean of the School of 
Home Economics at the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

NORTH DAKOTA. “Home Eco- 
nomics in a Changing World” was 
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the theme of the 32d annual confer- 
ence for the State’s 101 vocational 
homemaking teachers. Conference 
leaders included Kathryn Weesner of 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
who presented new ideas in the field 
of housing and home furnishings for 
high school teachers; Paul Seymour of 
the University of Minnesota, who pre- 
sented “Communications the 
Teacher with Emphasis on Writing, 
Speaking, and Listening”; and Dorothy 
Besemer of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, who discussed what 
to teach teen-agers about nutrition and 
presented new methods for teachers to 
use in giving demonstrations. 

For the ninth year, the state Asso- 
ciation of Fature Homemakers of 
America awarded two college scholar- 
ships to freshmen who will study home 
economics. 

OHIO. “Person to Person—The 
Line Is Open” was the theme stressed 
by speakers at each session of the 
Ohio Home Economics Association 
Convention last spring. The Associa- 
tion council met with state leaders in 
home economics to discuss the topic 
“Will Sputnik Blast Out Home Eco- 
nomics?” At the first general session, 
Henrietta Fleck of New York Univer- 
sity emphasized the need for home 
economists to do their share in com- 
municating to others the important 
contribution of home economics; 
Dorothy Jones, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Cleveland, stressed the im- 
portance of good methods of present- 
ing subject matter in the classroom; 
while Phyllis M. Swisher of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company told how to 
“sell” oneself as one talks to others 
over the telephone. Ida Jean Kain, 
columnist for King Features Syndicate 
of New York and an eye-opener 
speaker, made her listeners look at 
themselves in a new light and pro- 
vided inspiration to take to their daily 
jobs. Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field 
secretary, described activities of the 
AHEA,; and Mrs. Dorothy N. Dolbey, 
member of the City Council of Cin- 
cinnati, discussed our place as women 
and our responsibilities as citizens to 
define what we stand for and to use 
our time and energy in helping to 
make our communities better. 

Thomas Boardman, chief editorial 
writer for the Cleveland Press, gave 
a talk on “Words Are Weapons” be- 
fore the Cleveland HEIB group. 

Enid Lunn retired on July 1 as 
state supervisor of home economics. 
Her successor is Margaret McEniry, 
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formerly of South Dakota and recently 
a member of the state staff in Ohio. 

Jane L. Rees, who as the AHEA’s 
1957-58 Effie I. Raitt fellow has been 
studying toward a PhD at the Penn- 
sylvania State University, is the new 
chairman of Miami University’s de- 
partment of home economics. Her 
most recent experience was on the 
staff of Rutgers University. She suc- 
ceeds Fern E. Staggs, who resigned. 

Phyllis R. Jackson of the Univer- 

sity of Otago, New Zealand, and Mrs. 
Alice G. Coriolano, chief home econ- 
omist for Escritorio Technico Agricul- 
tura, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, are ob- 
serving and studying during the au- 
tumn quarter at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. The first 
workshop for home economics 
teachers in the Indian Service was 
held at the area office in Aberdeen on 
August 21 and 22 under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Mamie Searles. Teachers 
from both North and South Dakota 
attended. Lilyan Galbraith of South 
Dakota State College discussed home- 
making education in the elementary 
schools, and Frances Hettler discussed 
trends in home economics. 

The third annual Short Course for 
School Lunch Cooks, held on the 
SDSC campus from June 12 to 18 
under sponsorship of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the 
division of home economics of the 
College, was attended by some 500 
cooks. 

Eighty-four persons attended a Hos- 
pital Cooks Short Course on the 
SDSC campus on June 19. This event 
was sponsored by the South Dakota 
Dietetic Association and the division 
of home economics. 

Ruth Diez, who recently received 
an MS from the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has joined the staff at South 
Dakota State College as an instructor 
in textiles and clothing. 

Dean Frances Hettler of South 
Dakota State College served as the 
home economics representative on the 
Campbell Committee on the National 
Project on Agricultural Communica- 
tions, which met at Michigan State 
University on August 11 and 12. 

Cecilia Schuck of South Dakota 
State College presented a paper on 
“The Need for a More Nutritionally 
Adequate World Food Supply and 
Efforts Toward Attaining This Goal” 
at the International eat Surplus 
Conference at South Dakota State 
College from July 20 to August 2. 
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New home demonstration agents 
joining the Extension Service staff 
during the summer months include: 
As agents, Mrs. Susie Bentley Nel- 
son, Philip; Mary Fleming, Salem; 
Delores Linaman, Sisseton; Mrs. 
Nancy Fischer, Clark; Mrs. Marilyn 
Stone, Woonsocket; and Delores 
Klaudt, Selby. As assistant agents, 
Mrs. George Buntley, Brookings; 
Mrs. Bonnie Glass, Rapid City; and 
Shirley Tisdale, Aberdeen. All at- 
tended a week's workshop for new 
agents held at South Dakota State Col- 
lege before assuming full responsi- 
bility in their respective counties. 

Cleora Ewalt has been appointed 
state extension nutritionist at South 
Dakota State College. 

Mrs. Enid Schmidt, agent in Fall 
River County, and Mrs. Ann Guidon 
Wagner, agent in Brule County, re- 
signed on June 1 and August 1, re- 
spectively, to become full-time home- 
makers. 

In the training program for po- 
tential home demonstration agents, 
12 college girls were assigned as sum- 
mer assistants in 12 of the counties of 
the state. 

TENNESSEE. Joyce Thomason, a 
graduate of the University of Tennes- 
see, Martin Branch, on June 16 joined 
the staff of home economists who su- 
pervise the operation of Martha 
White's Test Kitchens. The modern 
kitchen in Martha White’s Model Mill 
in Jackson will be under her supervi- 
son after an indoctrination and train- 
ing period at the test kitchen in Nash- 
ville. 

TEXAS. Homemakers in 16 coun- 
ties in East Texas participated during 
the year in making county foods and 
nutrition surveys according to scien- 
tific sampling interviewing. Findings 
of the recently completed surveys were 
interpreted to county extension work- 
ers from 16 counties under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Jewell Fessenden of the 
research division, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Assisting with the interpretations and 
with the implications in program 
building to fit the needs and interests 
of lay people in the area were the 
Extension foods and nutrition special- 
ist and state home demonstration 
leader. The survey pointed up specif- 
ic needs in education in dietary prob- 
lems, that people preferred getting in- 
formation by radio and television and 
magazines to other means, with meet- 
ings their next preference, that three 
out of four had television sets in their 
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homes, and that 9.5 out of ten had 
radios. 

WASHINGTON. A 10-page 
handbook on public relations for 
district and local group public rela- 
tions chairmen has been prepared by 
the public relations committee of the 
Washington Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and mailed to the state presi- 
dent, four district presidents, the four 
district public relations chairmen, and 
to all local group presidents and pub- 
lic relations chairmen. 

In addition to an analysis of public 
relations as applied to individual home 
economists and to home economics 
groups (presented in outline form for 
ready reference), each handbook has 
an envelope attached to the back cover 
containing copies of helpful pamphlets 
and guides related to public relations. 

Within the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at the State College of Wash- 
ington, a committee has been working 
to develop ideas for improving instruc- 
tion. Other departments of the Col- 
lege have been working on this same 
problem, in general independently be- 
cause of the diversity of their prob- 
lems. Reports of measures taken and 
results obtained have been circulated 
on campus, but other means may be 
required to keep faculty members in- 
formed and to insure maximum bene- 
fits. 

Since increasing scholarships to 
worthy home economics students is 
one means of meeting the problem of 
static or decreasing enrollment in 
home economics at the College and 
on many other campuses, the Pullman 
home economists, under the presi- 
dency of Inez Eckblad, Extension 
Service food specialist, have granted 
a $100 scholarship to Maria Nelson, 
a senior in foods and nutrition. The 
Pullman home economists are also 
working on a brochure to arouse in- 
terest in home economics and continu- 
ing their work to obtain scholarships 
for home economics students. Sta- 
tion KXLY, radio-TV of Spokane, has 
granted a $500 scholarship to Mary 
Ellen Harvey, a junior in home eco- 
nomics. 

As a step toward arousing more in- 
terest among home economics stu- 
dents in foods and nutrition as a major 
subject, Marion Jacobson is develop- 
ing an album of the State College of 
Washington home economics grad- 
uates who studied foods and nutri- 
tion. Photographs, brief biographies, 
and accounts of their achievements are 
included in the album. 
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Mrs. Irene Tinkler has been 
named staff home economist for the 
Seattle office of the Honig-Cooper & 
Miner advertising agency. She for- 
merly was home economist for Puget 
Sound Power & Light, the National 
Livestock and Meat Board, and West- 
inghouse and has done consulting 
work for General Foods, KING-TV, 
and Sunset Electric Co. 

WISCONSIN. “Homemaking—Up 
to Date—Up to You” was the theme 
of the twenty-eighth annual summer 
conference for homemaking in- 
structors in federally aided high 
schools held at Stout State College 
during the week of June 16 and at- 
tended by about 150 teachers. At the 
Recognition Dinner, one of the high 
lights of the week, the following five 
homemaking instructors were pre- 
sented with beautiful silver trays for 
ten years of teaching service in Wis- 
consin: Mrs. Helene Saar, New Au- 
burn; Mrs. Marie Brickner, Independ- 
ence; Irene Krause, Shawano; Mrs. 
Ellen Goolsbey, Wrightstown; and 
Mrs. Merle Twesme, Arcadia. Mrs. 
Dorothy Orth of Oregon read a clever 
bit of poetry on “This Is Your Life” 
about each teacher honored. 

Dr. Christine H. Hillman resigned 
from the staff of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station there, effective June 30, 


*to accept a position at the National 


Agricultural Center for Advanced 
Training at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

WYOMING. Kathleen Newell 
has joined the foods and nutrition staff 
at the University of Wyoming. A 
Kansas State College alumna, she re- 
ceived her master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Jane Lewis, who has her MS from 
Kansas State College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in clothing 
and textiles at the University. 

Pauline Bunting, home manage- 
ment specialist in the Extension Serv- 
ice, has a 10-month leave of absence 
to serve as professor in home manage- 
ment and director of the new Home 
Management House opened this fall at 
the University. 

Laurence Smarden of the Univer- 
sity staff presented a paper on “Hus- 
band and Wife Communication” at 
the meeting of the National Council on 
Family Relations at Eugene, Oregon. 

Verna of the Univer- 
sity faculty has been appointed a 
member of the President’s Committee 
on Physical Fitness. 


The Defense Advisory Committee 
on Women in the Services has issued 
a very attractive bulletin called Ca- 
reers (in the medical services of the 
U. S. Armed Forces). This nicely 
illustrated, clearly written, 33-page 
booklet is designed to inform those 
who are or plan to be registered 
nurses, dietitians, occupational thera- 
pists, or physical therapists of the 
various aspects and benefits of careers 
in Army, Navy, or Air Force. One 
section addresses itself to home eco- 
nomics students who are majoring in 
foods and nutrition or institution man- 
agement. Available free from the 
DACOWITS Secretariat, OASD (MP 
&R), The Pentagon, Washington 25, 
DS. 


Bitter Welcome, a new Mental 
Health Film Board release, is a film 
about the struggle of the discharged 
mental hospital patient to overcome 
the fears and prejudices of his fellow 
workers and to regain his place in the 
community. Thanks to improved 
drugs and improved therapies, larger 
numbers of mental hospital patients 
are being discharged all the time— 
with a resultant increase of apprehen- 
sion in many communities. This film 
hopes to educate these communities to 
the fact that former patients can func- 
tion as responsible members of family 
and community. To borrow or rent 
this 36-minute, black and white, 16 
mm sound film, inquire at your State 
Mental Health Authority, local Mental 
Health Society, public library, or 
nearby 16 mm educational film li- 
brary. To purchase, for $145, write 
to Mental Health Film Board Service 
Dept., 267 West 25th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


An excellent pamphlet called Meet 
Your Meats by Bertha Clow has been 
issued as Bulletin 541 by the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 


Montana State College. The author 
summarizes the results obtained from 
questionnaires filled out by 1,458 con- 
sumers in Bozeman, Billings, Great 
Falls, and Miles City. Most of the 
respondents were full-time homemak- 


ers between the ages of 30 and 39 and 
had had a high school education. This 
pamphlet is available from Office of 
Information, Montana State College, 
Bozeman. Single copies are free; 
printing cost is charged if desired in 
quantity. 


“The meaning of money plays as im- 
portant a part in our lives as its actual 
purchasing power,” says Edith G. 
Neisser. Miss Neisser is the author of 
an attractively illustrated, well-written, 
29-page pamphlet called The Many 
Faces of Money, published by Hu- 
man Relations Aids, New York City. 
This pamphlet’s purpose is to put into 
popular language the importance of 
feelings about money and its usage. 
For copies at 25 cents each, write to 
Mental Health Materials Center, 104 
E. 25th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Forty teachers and parents of Roa- 
noke, Virginia, under the direction of 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Force and with the 
sponsorship of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, have produced a 
Family Life Education Resource 
Guide, useful to the busy teacher. 
Hundreds of tested activities, a speci- 
men unit and bibliographies of books, 
pamphlets, films, filmstrips, and re- 
cordings are included. This guide 
should prove of value to teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators as a 
source of suggested classroom activi- 
ties, as the basis for in-service pro- 
grams, and as a curriculum planning 
aid. Available from the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., for $1. 


An annotated bibliography of stud- 
ies in agricultural education with 
classified subject index has been issued 
by the Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Summaries of Studies in 
Agricultural Education is Supple- 
ment No. 11 to a bulletin originally 
published in 1935 as Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin No. 180, prepared by the 
Research Committee of the Agricul- 
tural Education Section, American 
Vocational Association. For sale by 
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the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 35 cents. 


The American Heart Association, 
recognizing that young people are 
vitally needed as scientific investiga- 
tors if we are to conquer the major 
diseases, has published an eight-page 
booklet entitled Decision for Re- 
search. The booklet urges science- 
minded teen-agers to take stock now 
and consider whether they are cut out 
for research careers. Students are 
counseled to ask themselves whether 
they like to learn things for their own 
sake; whether they are patient, per- 
sistent, and original in work; and 
whether they can accept failure in ex- 
perimentation as well as success. A 
unique feature of the bulletin is a pull- 
out chart showing the recommended 
progress of a research-minded student 
through high school, college, graduate 
or medical school. Copies are availa- 
ble on request to local Heart Associa- 
tions or from American Heart Associa- 
tion, 44 East 23d Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. 


Have you ever burned a kitchen 
counter by setting a hot pan on it? 
Stained the material with a strong 
cleanser? Chipped a counter by drop- 
ping a sharp object on it? To lessen 
the possibilities of such aggravations 
as these for homeowners, the Small 
Homes Council of the University of 
Illinois has just issued an 8-page cir- 
cular called Counter Surfaces, based 
on research by Elaine K. Weaver and 
Velma V. Everhart of the Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. The 
illustrated brochure describes how 
heat, moisture, knife cuts, stains, sun- 
light, impact, and abrasive objects af- 
fect such materials as inlaid linoleum, 
marble, stainless steel, ceramic tile, 
tempered hardboard, hardwood, and 
plastics including vinyl, laminated 
melamine, and laminated polyester. 
Suggestions as to the best materials 
for specific purposes are given, as well 
as a comparison of costs. Send 15 
cents for this circular to Small Homes 
Council, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Nearly 90,000 women have been 
rehabilitated through the state-federal 
partnership program of vocational re- 
habilitation in the past four years, ac- 
counting for more than a third of all 
persons rehabilitated through this pro- 
gram. This and other aspects of the 
rehabilitation program affecting 
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women—as wage earners, as home- 
makers, as students interested in a 
career, or as members of community 
organizations—are brought together 
in a new pamphlet, Help for Handi- 
capped Women, published by the 
Department of Labor's Women’s Bu- 
reau in co-operation with the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

“Rehabilitation service is a field that 
offers many rewarding employment 
opportunities for women, whether 
handicapped or not,” states Mrs. Alice 
K. Leopold, assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor and director of the Women’s 
Bureau. “For the girl looking for- 
ward to a professional career it offers 
a life of constructive service to peo- 
ple.” 

The pamphlet points out that many 
handicapped women are able, as a 
result of vocational rehabilitation, to 
enter occupations where there is a 
chronic shortage of trained workers. 
For example, more than 1,000 of the 
23,000 women rehabilitated in 1956 
were professional or technical work- 
ers. They included 623 teachers, 182 
nurses, 94 social workers, 23 account- 
ants, 8 scientists, and 6 physicians and 
surgeons; also 167 laboratory techni- 
cians and assistants, and 51 commer- 
cial artists and draftsmen. The cleri- 
cal field—largest occupational group 
for all women—drew nearly 5,000 of 
the women rehabilitated in 1956; 
among these were over 2,000 secre- 
taries, stenographers, and typists. 

“With modern rehabilitation pro- 
grams, it is possible to restore thou- 
sands of disabled women to active 
and useful places in business, social 
and home life. This pamphlet will 
help many communities to make this 
aim a reality,” says Mary E. Switzer, 
director of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

This attractive and inspiring 52- 
page pamphlet may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., for 40 
cents. 


The story of the International Labor 
Organization’s Technical Assistance 
program is told in Partners for Prog- 
ress, a booklet issued by the Inter- 
national Labor Office, Washington 
Branch, 917 Fifteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington 5, D.C. Though we all 
understand how vital this ILO pro- 
gram is, one brief quote from the 
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booklet serves to underline its impor- 
tance. “We cannot complacently ac- 
cept a world of which half is rich and 
half poor. The world is today too 
small and its people too interdepend- 
ent. Fortunately, men have learned 
to regard technical assistance as an 
investment, a sapling to be planted, 
so that there may be more shade, 
more shelter, more fruit, more fuel and 
more light for all.” Not only does the 
booklet contain many interesting facts 
but the photographs—with which it is 
profusely illustrated—are outstanding. 
Available free from the address given. 


A good little booklet to have on 
hand in your home is What To Do 
About Home Injuries, issued by the 
National Safety Council—and its gay 
red cover makes it a “stand-out.” This 
32-page, amusingly illustrated booklet 


animal bites, 


gives information on 
broken bones, nosebleed, foreign 
bodies in eyes and ears, etc. A fine 


idea is to keep the booklet where the 
baby sitter—as well as members of 
the family—can find it. For a copy 
of this booklet, send 30 cents to Home 
Safety Division, National Safety Coun- 


are alive and well, cured of 
cancer because they went to 
their doctors in time. Every 
woman owes it to herself and her 
family to have a health checkup, 
a pelvic examina-— 
‘every year. W's 
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cil, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

And while we are on the subject of 
safety, the National Commission on 
Safety Education of the National Ed- 
ucation Association announced that a 
new student traffic safety program is 
under way. Aim of the program is to 
help high school students attack the 
problem of traffic accidents which have 
taken more lives in their age group 
than in any other. The program is 
also expected to influence traffic safety 
among all citizens. The program is 
supported by a grant from the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber C Sompany, and 
collaborating with the Commission 
are the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, driver and 
safety education leaders, and other 
groups. Choice of projects will be up 
to students in individual schools. 
However, the national program will be 
guided by an advisory committee of 
educators and business-industry rep- 
resentatives. Consultation by safety 
education specialists is available. 


Today there are over forty million 
people living in communities where 
educational television stations are 
broadcasting. The remarkable thing 
about these 30 stations is that they 
have made this progress in the five 
short years since the first station, 
KUHT, Houston, was _ established. 
The Educational Television and Radio 
Center, 2320 Washtenaw Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, has many free 
booklets of information on the vital 
subject of educational television. 
A few titles are: “What They're Say- 
ing About Educational Television"— 
statements about the movement by 
leading educators, businessmen, and 
teacher organization heads; “Children 
Turn to Educational Television"— a 
16-page brochure which describes 
ETV’s unique approach to children’s 
programming; “ETV in Your Com- 
munity”"—a 28-page brochure describ- 
ing the kinds of programs educational 
television offers and detailing the steps 
in establishing an educational televi- 
sion station. 


fine booklet—Money 
Your Health and 
This 36-page 


Another 
Management: 
Recreation Dollar. 


aid to getting the most out of your 
health and recreation dollar is availa- 
ble from Money Management Insti- 
tute, Household Finance Corporation, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, for 10 
cents. 
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A concentrated tomato juice that 
needs no refrigeration has been intro- 
duced by the H. J. Heinz Company. 
It can be used not only as a beverage 
but also as a paste or sauce in cook- 
ing by varying the amounts of water 
combined. The juice is packed in 
6%-ounce cans, and the company em- 
phasizes the saving in storage space 
versus the regular ready-to-serve juice. 
Recipes featuring the tomato paste 
and sauce have been printed in a 
folder entitled “Recipe Treasures from 
the World of Heinz.” You may get 
a free copy from the Home Economics 
Department, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Box 57, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Announcement was recently made 
of the merger of the Corn Products 
Refining Company and The Best 
Foods, Inc. into the newly created 
Corn Products Company and the 
Best Foods Division of Corn Prod- 
ucts Company. Hellmann’s Real 
Mayonnaise, Skippy Peanut Butter, 
and Nucoa Margarine now join such 
products as Mazola Corn Oil, Karo 
Syrups, and Argo, Duryea’s, and 
Kingsford’s Edible Corn Starches. 


Just released by the manufacturer 
is an eight-page folder on Wood- 
Metal equipment for homemaking de- 
partments. In addition to new equip- 
ment, the brochure includes illustra- 
tions, drawings, descriptions, and 
specifications of all available units, as 
well as complete information on con- 
struction features. The booklet is 
available free to those interested in 
planning and equipping homemaking 
‘rooms. Send your request to Dept. 
H, Wood-Metal Industries, Inc., 
Kreamer, Snyder County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


“What Makes It Sew?”, a 30- 
minute, full-color film, is described by 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company 
as the first educational film of its kind. 
The name and functions of the signif- 
icant moving parts of a sewing ma- 
chine are covered in easy-to-under- 
stand student language. Illustrated 
with drawings and colored photo- 
graphs, the film tells how to diagnose 
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simple sewing machine trouble and 
gives common “do-it-yourself” solu- 
tions and adjustments. Available 
through the Singer Film Library, 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
149 Broadway, New York 6, New 
York. 


A portable automatic dishwasher 
with built-in features has been intro- 
duced by the KitchenAid Home 
Dishwasher Division of The Hobart 
Manufacturing Company. According 
to the manufacturer, it is designed 
mainly for the family that doesn’t own 
its own home or the family that 
doesn’t wish to go to the expense of 
remodeling the kitchen in order to 
install a built-in dishwasher. The new 
portable model is described as having 
the same washing, rinsing, water filter- 
ing, and drying principles found in 
the built-in models. The company 
reports that the KitchenAid portable 
will handle ten place settings plus a 
surprising number of additional pieces 
of tableware. 


Three new products for institutional 
use are now on the market—a “Cob- 
bler Cake” dessert mix developed by 
General Mills, Inc., that is used with 
water and canned, frozen, or fresh 
fruits; a five-pound loaf of new-proc- 
ess cheddar cheese that Armour and 
Company has intreduced under its 
“Old Sharpe” label; ‘and “Chef Style” 
potato flakes by The Pillsbury Com- 
pany which are added to boiling 
water and cold milk and _ stirred 
briefly to yield “delicious whipped 
potatoes that will stand up for hours 
on the steam table.” 


An International Chefs’ Tour 
Contest open to all junior and senior 
high school home economics teachers 
is being sponsored by the Knox Gela- 
tine Company. Having submitted the 
“Best Classroom Project Involving the 
Use of Unflavored Gelatine,” the win- 
ner will spend six weeks touring 
Europe—visiting world-renowned res- 
taurants and meeting famous chefs in 
the gourmet capitals of the Continent. 
In addition to the many prizes 
awarded the winning teachers, there 
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will be special cash awards for schools 
represented by the three top prize 
winners. The contest kit may be ob- 
tained from the Charles B. Knox Gela- 
tine Company, Inc., Johnstown, New 
York. 


The Procter & Gamble Company 
recently announced contributions of 
$20,000 each in unrestricted grants to 
ten major universities which train stu- 
dents from throughout the United 
States and return many of them to 
smaller colleges to teach. The asso- 
ciations of smaller, independent col- 
leges in all parts of the country will 
receive $110,000 to be divided among 
their member institutions which enroll 
some 400,000 students. The gifts are 
part of Procter & Gamble’s over-all 
program of aid to higher education 
which amounts to nearly $1 million 
annually. 


Ellen-Ann Dunham, director of 
General Foods Kitchens since 1947, re- 
cently attained the distinction of being 
the first woman ever elected a vice 
president of General Foods Corpora- 
tion. Miss Dunham directs a staff of 
home economists, dietitians, food 
writers, and photography specialists in 
their work of developing new products 
and making improvements in present 
products. Miss Dunham's election 
comes as a result of the importance the 
company attributes to this service to 
the consumer. Miss Dunham joined 
General Foods immediately after her 
graduation from Cornell University, 
starting as a laboratory technician in 
the test kitchens. She then went on to 
hold various positions in all phases of 
the department until reaching her 
present post. 
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The pie— pumpkin pie, the kind PET Evaporated Milk 
makes best of all. PET Milk is double-rich—so rich you 
need only one egg. And PET’s creaming quality blends 
the pumpkin and spice flavors as no other form of milk 
can do. 


The new look—a crunchy pecan topping crowning this 
perfect pie. 

The new flavor—a touch oforange in the nut topping... 
wonderful with mellow-spice flavor of the pumpkin filling. 


This season, introduce the new look in pumpkin pie— 
PET Milk’s Pumpkin Nut Pie, an old favorite with a de- 
licious new difference. 


PUMPKIN 
NUT PIE 


¥Y% cup brown sugar 

1 Thisp. flour 

Ye tsp. salt 

2% tsp. pumpkin pie spice 
1% cups canned pumpkin 

1% cups PET Evaporated Milk 
1 slightly beaten egg 


NUT TOPPING: 
1 Thisp. butter or margarine 
2 Thisp. brown sugar 
1% tsp. grated orange rind 
Ye cup cut-up pecans 


Mix in 3-qt. bowl % cup brown sugar, 
flour, salt and spice. Stir in until 
smooth the pumpkin, PET Milk and 
egg. Pour into 9-in. unbaked pastry 
crust and bake at 375 (for glass pan, 
350) near center of oven 45 min. 
While pie is baking, mix nut-topping 
ingredients with a fork until crumbly. 
After baking 45 min., take pie from 
oven and spoon nut topping around 
edge. Bake 15 min. more. Serve 
warm or chilled. 


DOUBLE-RICH 


HANDIEST MILK YOU CAN GET! 


“PET” —Reg. U. S. Pot, Off, Copr., 1958, Pet Milk Co. 
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Sucaryl 
recipe 
for 
November 


from the Kitchen of 
Sara Hervey Watts 
Home Economics Consultant, 
Abbott Laboratories 


Thanksgiving is traditionally 
the time for turkey and trim- 
mings. And one of the most im- 
portant accessories for your 
holiday meal is a tangy sauce, 
zesty relish or sparkling salad 
of crimson cranberries. Here’s 
a recipe that brings you this 
holiday special in its most ap- 
petizing form—a jewel-like 
Cranberry Ring. Sweetened 
with Sucaryl, it has only 28 
calories per serving compared 
to 182 when made with sugar. 
And you can’t taste the dif- 
ference! 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES + NORTH CHICAGO, 


Hint for holiday feasting from Sara Hervey Watts: Festive foods and beverages 
can be calorie-low, when they’re sweetened with non-caloric Sucaryl solution or 
tablets . . . and they taste just like their sugar-sweetened twins. 


WEIGHT WATCHERS’ JELLIED CRANBERRY RING 


4 c. cranberries 2 c. water 
4 tbsp. Sucaryl solution 2 envelopes gelatin 
Yc. cold water 


Combine cranberries, Sucaryl and 2 
cups water; cook 10 minutes or until 


all berries pop. Soften gelatin in the 
cold water. Add hot cranberry mix- 
ture. Stir until gelatin dissolves. Pour 
into an oiled 8” ring mold. Chill until 
set. Makes 10 servings. 


FREE! Calorie-saving recipes with Sucaryl 


Sara 


32 pages of wonderful, kitchen-tested low-calorie recipes by 
Hervey Watts. A treasure for everyone who is sensibly 
cutting calories! Clear, easy-to-follow instructions and color 
illustrations make it an invaluable teaching aid for home 
economics classes. 

Available at your drug store, or write ABBOTT LABORA- 
TORIES, NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, for ample quantities of 
this book, plus free Sucaryl samples, for your classroom use. 


ILLINOIS © @ Sucaryl—Abbott’s Non-Caloric Sweetener 
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